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MORE  MISLEADING  STATISTICS 

HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND,  which  was 
founded  by  a  retail  merchant — the  late 
Edward  A.  Filene — has  been  making  a  study 
of  the  distribution  of  commodities  in  the  United 
States.  In  advance  of  the  issuance  of  the  full 
report  the  Fund  has  been  sending  out  newspaper 
releases  dealing  with  various  phases  of  its  study. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund's  committee  has  not  tried  to  be 
fair,  and  there  is  nothing  about  its  releases  to 
indicate  that  it  has  ulterior  purposes.  Apparent¬ 
ly  it  is  merely  looking  for  facts,  if  it  can  identify 
them. 

Nevertheless  the  findings  of  its  committee 
make  surprising  reading  and,  doubtless,  will  be 
used  by  critics  of  retail  distribution  in  ways  which 
the  Fund  has  not  intended. 

.For  example,  we  find  a  release  dated  July  30 
which  deals  with  the  relationship  between  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  retail  prices.  This  release  care¬ 
fully  says: 

"The  report  points  out,  however,  that  a 
wide  margin  between  production  cost  and 
sales  price  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
either  waste  or  undue  profit  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  process." 

That  certainly  is  an  indication  of  fair-minded¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepared  the  re¬ 
port,  but  we  have  a  feeling  that  statements  like 
this  are  not  so  likely  to  be  quoted  as  statements 
like  the  following  which  also  is  quoted  as  from 
the  report: 

"In  other  words,  the  consumer  paid  as 
much  to  the  retailer  for  selling  the  refrigera¬ 
tor  as  to  the  manufacturer  for  making  it." 

The  figures  on  production  costs,  as  the  release 
plainly  points  out,  do  not  include  the  producers' 
overhead  and  profit  but  we  may  soon  expect  to 
read  figures  and  comparisons  from  the  report 


which  do  not  include  that^statement.  Production 
costs  are  held  down  in  the  report  by  leaving  out 
the  overhead  and  profit  of  the  manufacturer, 
but,  on  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  spread,  of 
course,  is  not  decreased  by  leaving  out  the  re¬ 
tailer's  and  wholesaler's  overhead  and  profit. 

In  spite  of  all  that  the  Fund's  report  can  do  to 
be  fair  we  may  shortly  expect  to  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  such  quotations  as  these: 

"A  cotton  dress  costing  $1.25  to  manu¬ 
facture  sold  for  $2.95,  a  price  spread  of 
about  58  percent." 

"A  silk  or  wool  dress  selling  for  $19.75  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  $7.17  to  make,  while 
a  dress  selling  for  $39.50  is  shown  to  have 
cost  $12.50  to  manufacture,  representing 
margins  of  64  and  68  percent,  respective¬ 
ly-" 

Another  release  from  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  dated  August  I  begins: 

"The  distribution  of  commodities  in  the 
United  States  costs  too  much,  but  not  be¬ 
cause  of  generally  high  profits.  .  . 

(Note: — since  this  was  written  the  first  news¬ 
paper  use  of  the  Fund's  release  that  we  have 
seen  was  In  the  N.  Y.  World  Telegram  of  Aug. 
I.  This  newspaper  completely  left  out  the 
qualifying  statement — "but  not  because  of 
generally  high  profits" — L.  H.) 

We  have  no  disposition  to  charge  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund  with  bad  faith  or  with  any 
intent  to  stir  up  unwarranted  criticism  against  re¬ 
tail  distribution,  but  it  would  seem  as  though  any 
organization  entrusted  with  funds  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  surveys  and  to  find  publicity  for  their  reports 
should  have  a  sufficient  understanding  of  public 
relations,  and  the  habits  of  newspaper  editors, 
to  know  what  will  happen  to  such  reports.  After 
all,  it  seems  to  me  that,  especially  in  times  like 
these,  there  is  upon  all  of  us  not  merely  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  understand  but  also  the  definite  obliga- 
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tion  to  make  sure  that  we  shall  be  understood. 
Otherwise  silence  is  the  more  valuable  alterna* 
tive  to  speech. 

For  some  years  the  retailer  has  been  the  whip* 
ping  boy  of  the  economic  system.  Anybody  and 
everybody  could  safely  take  a  swift  kick  at  the 
retailer  at  any  time.  He  would  not  fight  back. 
The  habit  of  accepting  things  as  they  were  and 
making  the  best  of  them  was  deeply  ingrained  in 
the  retail  trade.  If  the  retailer  bowed  his  head 
and  kept  quiet  the  storm  would  pass. 

That  traditional  attitude,  fortunately,  is  pass¬ 
ing.  Retailers  are  coming  to  realize  that  when 
they  and  their  enterprises  are  attacked  it  has 
become  necessary  to  stand  up  and  fight  back. 
This  is  evidenced  by  letters  which  come  to  this 
Association  from  its  members  whenever  some 
particularly  unfair  statement  appears  in  some 
publication  of  wide  circulation.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  that  retailing  is  coming 
of  age  and  demanding  its  proper  place  at  the 
business  table. 

*  *  *  * 

What  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  hopes  to 
achieve  by  its  study  of  distribution  costs  at  this 
time  it  would  be  difficult  to  figure  out.  Any 
loafer  in  the  streets  could  have  told  the  Fund 
straight  off  without  any  expensive  study  that 
distribution  costs  are  too  high.  That  point  has 
been  drilled  and  hammered  into  the  American 
public  for  many  years  by  numerous  predecessors 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  However,  distri¬ 
bution  costs  are  a  good  deal  like  the  weather — 
"nothing  has  been  done  about  it." 

And  what  is  more,  nothing  much  is  likely  to 
be  done  about  it.  There  it  is — distribution  costs 
are  too  high!  We  have  it  upon  unimpeachable 
authority.  Well,  why  doesn't  someone  find  a  way 
to  cut  distribution  costs?  The  chain  stores  have 
claimed  to  have  done  it,  and  how  have  they  been 
rewarded?  There  isn't  a  chain  store  outfit  in  the 
United  States  that  dares  to  attract  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  itself  these  days  because  not  only  in  the 
states  but  also  in  the  federal  government  are 
many  people  who  are  hell-bent  on  putting  the 
chains  out  of  business.  Out  in  Colorado,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  public  itself  voted  in  referendum  for 
a  multiple  store  tax  bill  under  which  chains  are 
severely  discriminated  against. 

The  fact  remains,  as  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  itself  has  pointed  out,  retailers  are  not 
making  high  profits.  The  costs  of  distribution 
are  essentially  the  costs  of  employing  people. 
Those  who  are  employed  in  distribution — and 
there  are  nearly  4  millions  in  retailing  alone — 
are  engaged  in  work  which  is  just  as  necessary 
and  quite  as  honorable  as  the  work  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  production  and  they  deserve 


just  as  much  consideration  from  the  public  and 
from  publicists. 

Since  the  cost  of  distribution  undeniably  i$ 
the  cost  of  employing  people,  distribution  costs 
are  essentially  the  costs  of  employing  people. 
No  matter  how  indirect  the  process  may  appear 
to  be,  it,  nevertheless,  unfailingly  comes  to  just 
that. 

The  committee  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
points  to  "many  features  of  the  distribution  pro¬ 
cess  which  reveal  opportunities  for  savings: 

"(a)  Duplication  of  sales  efforts,  multiplicity 
of  sales  outlets,  excessive  services,  mul¬ 
titudes  of  brands,  and  unnecessary  ad¬ 
vertising — all  caused  by  competitive 
conditions. 

"(b)  Unreasonable  demands  and  misinform¬ 
ed  buying  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

"(cl  Lack  of  proper  knowledge  of  costs 
among  distributors  themselves,  too 
great  zeal  for  volume,  poor  manage¬ 
ment  and  planning,  and  unwise  price 
policies." 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Fund's  release  is 
much  food  for  thought.  Individual  retailers 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  need  to  re¬ 
duce  expenses.  They  know  that  net  profit  is 
arrived  at  only  after  expenses  have  been  paid 
out  of  income.  Few  retailers  employ  more  people 
than  they  believe  are  necessary.  However  much 
we  may  theorize  about  the  effect  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  economy  of  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  retail  distribution, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  any  individual 
retailer  who  knew  of  any  way  by  which,  in  his 
own  institution,  he  could  bring  about  such  a  re¬ 
duction  of  staff,  and  of  expense,  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  about  taking  such  action. 

Retail  merchants  do  not  regard  their  enter¬ 
prises  as  havens  of  refuge  for  those  unfortunates 
who  might  not  find  employment  in  other  lines, 
and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  disregarded  that,  espe¬ 
cially  in  such  times  as  these,  retail  stores  do 
afford  employment  to  millions  of  men  and 
women.  Studies  of  distribution  costs  and  horse¬ 
back  opinions  that  such  costs  are  too  high  are 
not  news  and  they  do  little  if  any  good.  If  the 
costs  of  retail  distribution  are  to  be  cut  such  cuts 
will  be  the  result  of  various  forms  of  retailing  in 
competition  fighting  for  survival.  High-brow 
suggestions  from  foundations  and  funds  prob¬ 
ably  will  contribute  little  to  a  better  state  of 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  easily  con¬ 
tribute  still  further  difficulties  for  retailers  to 
meet  by  contributing  additional  misconceptions 
to  public  opinion  which  already  is  poorly  in¬ 
formed  concerning  retailing. 
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National  Demonstration  Puts 

/  I 

Spotlight  on  Retail  stores 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  about  a  year  ago.  in  fact,  there  /But ^ecause  Mr.  Juniper  Retaner yfefused  to  partici- 
wa.s  an  N.R.D.G.A.  merchant  in  Juniper  who  /ate  m  the  National  Retail  Den/on^Jration  he  failed  to 
stamped  his  foot  vehemently  and  cried.  “This  store  /  do  mst  one  more  thing  that  raailt^s  in  159  cities  and 
will  not  participate  in  the  National  Retail  Demon/  towis  did  do  and  thereby  h^am^  participants  in  the 
stration."  /  ootasion.  Mr.  Juniper’s  stor^nly/sold  merchandise.  In 

When  asked.  “Why  not?”  our  merchant  exclaimed,  /59  cities  during  the  1938  Bemginstration  retailers  not 
“We're  too  busy  getting  ready  for  the  Fall  season  ^ith-  /only  sold  merchandise,  but/the\7  sold  themselves.  Like 
out  demonstrating  in  National  Retail  Demonsy4tion./  Mr.  Juniper  Retailer  these/meraiants  toiled  through  the 
Lalxtr  Day  will  he  here  and  gone  in  a  few  weeksyand  the  summer  to  bring  their  st/res  /o  the  acme  of  operating 

store  lias  a  million  things  to  be  done  before  th/i."  /  i^erfection  for  the  autumii'  hus^ess.  Unlike  Mr.  Juniper 

So  Mr.  Juniper  Retailer  dismissed  the  DenH)nstra/on  Retailer  they  then  called  atteiltion  not  only  to  their  new 

and  went  right  ahead  with  his  momentoiy/  Fall  plans,  merchandise,  hut  to  tl^emse/ves  as  community  institu- 

He  checked  with  his  buyers  to  be  on  thei/  toes  ami  not  tions.  as  living  personalities  in  the  midst  and  a  part  of 
miss  any  “hot  numbers"  which  had  arrived  lylatedly  the  people  they  served.  / 
in  the  market.  He  warned  merchandi^  men  f/he  sure 
the  new  goods  was  priced  not  too  /^igh,  iwjt  too  low. 

He  satisfied  himself  that  the  adverming  his  /tore  would 
run  right  after  Labor  Day  woultUliit  the  /.ihlic  square 
in  the  eye.  He  .saw  to  it  that  the/liird  flo»/.  long  a  thorn 
in  his  pride,  was  completely  r^rrangedTinade  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  traffic,  and  tastefully  refurbished.  He  i)ut  a 
neat  little  “O.K.”  on  som/sketches  /f  the  display  de¬ 
partment  for  window  hack/rounds  th/t  he  felt  sure  would 
liave  the  whole  town  i)r/sing  its  collective  nose  against 
the  store's  ])Iate  glassy  He  sent  /pedal  instructicjns  to 
buyers  to  make  sure  Jney  covere/  points  “x”  and  “z”  in 
his  store’s  training  manual  in  giving  the  sales  force 
facts  on  the  new  ^son’s  mei/handise. 

In  other  worcj/.  Mr.  Juniper  Retailer  did  everythin/ 
that  merchant^  usually  do/at  this  time  of  the  year  lo 
bring  his  stoi/  to  the  ])ei/  of  efficiency  and  alluremofnt. 

.‘Several  million  other  raailers  throughout  the  coiirtry 
did  likew/e.  Mr.  Jun/jer  Retailer’s  store  enter/i  the 
Fall  sea/n  with  a  hu/st  of  fashion,  and  a  lot  of  U<)op-la 
about  Uew  gadgets  jnr  the  home  and  the  smart  things 
to  wear  hack  to  sjniool.  million  other  ret/ilers  did 


The  Public  Looked  for  More 

What  did  Mr/  JunivkT  Retailer’s  cu-stomers  think 
about  this?  Th/y  noticed  that  Mr.  Junii)er  Retailer’s 
store  was  ofiFe/ng  ah/ut  the  .same  things  you  always 
expect  a  .stoi  f/  to  ofip/r  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Juniper’s  ratl^er  go<jtl  hut  unsensational  performance, 
however,  wr/  largely  lo.st  on  the  public  whose  eyes  were 
drawn  to  the  unus/tal  affairs  which  were  taking  place 
at  /he  stoics  of  some  of  his  competitors.  In.serts  in  the 
a/s  of  s(mie  (jf  mese  stores  told  Juni])er’s  population 
/)me  mighty  inti/e.sting  things  about  this  store  and  that 
'store  v/iich  they  had  never  ai)preciated  before.  About 
the  ni/nher  ofmeople  they  emidoy.  how  buyers  spend 
hour/in  the  hie  city  markets  looking  for  gloves  that  will 
corr/ctly  ensmnhle  with  the  new  fall  suit  colors,  how 
sto/es  work  /to  build  better  living  and  more  pleasant 
h(/nes  in  JiMii])er.  Some  stores  went  to  the  length  of  a 
f/ll  or  Italy  page  in  the  jtajters  to  show  how  they  had 
Iteen  .serviwg  Junijter  residents  for  three  generations  and 
/why  gran/lmother  would  always  say  that  store  was  the 
best  place  to  buy  sheets  and  bedding. 

In  I5v  cities  retailers  through  .smart,  persuasive  copy 
combined  with  alert  performance  impressed  their  cus- 
tomery  with  the  fact  that  their  stores  are  something  more 
than  manufacturers’  outlets  and  bargain  centers.  They 
made  their  customers  feel  that  their  stores  were  friend¬ 
ly.  five,  human  institutions  who  know  the  cities  and 
towns  of  which  they  are  jjart.  They  made  them  feel  that 
they  were  awake  to  their  customer’s  needs,  and  most 
e/pertly  attempting  to  fill  them. 

/  Too  bad  for  Mr.  Juniper  Retailer.  His  store  last 
/year  and  perhaps  again  this  year  will  be  just  another 
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store.  simply  because  he  won’t  “demonstrate”.  He  is 
still  lalwrinj?  under  the  benighted  notion  that  particijm- 
tion  in  the  National  Retail  Demonstration  reciuires  some 
enormous  extra  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  apart 
from  his  regular  Fall  plans.  To  the  suggestion  that  at 
least  once  a  year  he  ought  to  sell  his  store  as  well  as 
his  merchandise,  that  he  ought  to  indulge  in  a  hit  of 
public  relations,  his  stock  reply  is.  “Have  the  merchan¬ 
dise — that’s  what  people  want.’’  It  does  not  disturb  him 
that  his  competitors  can  do  that  as  well  as  he.  He  forgets 
that  the  greatest  businesses  in  this  country  have  not 
been  built  on  a  dollar  sign,  hut  etiually  by  touching  the 
responses  in  every  human  being — faith  in  the  seller, 
appreciation  for  favors  returned,  civic  pride,  loyalty, 
tradition,  mutual  interest,  novelty,  leadershij). 

What  .seems  so  comjdex  to  Mr.  Juniper  Retailer  is 
really  not  complex  at  all.  The  idea  of  the  National  Retail 
Demon.stration  is  so  simple  that  in  truth  it  risks  the 
possibility  of  being  misunderstood;  even  as  Mr.  Juniper 
Retailer  has  misunderstood  it. 

.‘\s  Lew  Hahn  has  expressed  it : 

“.All  that  the  Demon.stration  aims  to  achieve 
is  to  make  peo])le  .see  their  community  .stores 
with  renewed  interest.  Familiarity  .stales  every¬ 
thing.  .And  so.  once  a  year  at  least,  it  is  good 
business  for  merchants  to  a.sk  their  customers 
to  make  a  fresh  a])i)rai.sal  of  their  services. 
Every  good  store  is  hound  to  win  new  interest 
that  way. 

“Naturally,  we  are  not  interested  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  except  as  it  may  translate  into  sales.  (')f 
cour.se  it  does.  The  many  retail  i)uhlic  rela¬ 
tions  ])rograms  are  one  evidence. 

“But  the  appreciation  we  have  in  mind  for 
our  Demon.stration  goal  is  al.so  direct  and  im¬ 
mediate.  Every  store— large  or  small,  in  one 
city  or  another — has  only  these  .selling  tools: 
its  premises,  its  merchandise  stocks,  its  win¬ 
dows  and  other  displays,  its  advertising,  its 
sales  staff.  No  store  has  more.  Now  if  a  store 
brings  pnjsjsective  purchasers  within  the  range 
of  these  .selling  influences,  it  naturallv  will 
make  .sales.  If  all  stores  in  a  community  coordi¬ 
nate  efforts  in  this  direction,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  should  he  greater  for  everyone." 

Fortunately  for  retailing,  the  number  of  Mr.  Juniiter 
Retailers  will  he  less  in  1939  than  in  1938.  The  simple, 
logical  idea  of  the  National  Retail  Demonstration  is 
rapidly  catching  on.  Alore  cities  and  more  retailers  are 
seeing  the  plain  wisdom  of  opening  the  Fall  seast)n  with 
the  same  drama  and  .strength  through  united  action 
that  takes  the  country  by  storm  when  the  automobile 
industry  combines  to  present  its  new  models  in  automo¬ 
bile  shows  and  make  the  whole  country  automobile 
conscious.  Conscious  not  only  of  automobiles,  hut  the 
millions  of  workers,  engineers,  laboratories,  capital  and 
brains  behind  them. 

The  retailers  who  have  their  eyes  open  are  conscious 


of  what  the  National  Retail  Demonstration  in  1938,  de- 
sj)ite  the  war  fright  of  Munich  and  floods  and  torrential 
rains,  did  for  retailing  last  year.  Millions  of  peo])le  got 
to  know  their  stores  .some  better,  by  the  friendliness 
and  frankness  with  which  retailers  addressed  them,  lost 
some  of  the  su.spicion  and  actual  dislike  which  has 
si)routed  up  between  business  and  much  of  the  public 
within  recent  years.  For  the  first  time  in  hi.story  retail¬ 
ing  was  seen  in  the  ])uhlic  press  as  a  gigantic  industry 
which  has  had  as  much  a  part  in  the  making  of  .\merica 
as  railroads,  steel,  automobiles,  cotton,  and  airplanes. 
For  the  fir.st  time,  leaders  of  the  nation,  even  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  took  cognizance  of 
retailers  as  servants  of  the  jnihlic  and  spoke  thn)ugh  the 
raflio  and  ])ress  in  their  favor.  .As  one  retailer  tersely 
j)Ut  it  a  few  days  ago:  “If  retailers  succeed  only  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  attention  and  favorable  .statements  of  ‘big 
shots'  through  the  1939  Demonstration  it  will  he  well 
worth  the  effort.” 

Those  who  have  ke])t  an  attentive  ear  tuned  to  the 
hai)penings  in  Washington  and  the  state  capitals 
throughout  the  ])a.st  few  years  realize  the  urgent  im]K)r- 
tance  that  retailing  should  take  its  place  as  a  tower  of 
strength  in  national  life.  Today  retailing  is  being  hemmed 
in  (Ui  all  sides  by  legislative  threats  which  would  destroy 
or  dismember  its  jire.sent  form  as  individual  enterprise. 
The  public  is  receiving  grossly  distorted  conceiHs  of  the 
“high  costs  of  di.strihution".  with  little  rebuttal  as  to 
the  true  facts.  Peo])le  who  rej^eat  and  believe  what  they 
hear,  accei^t  the  lihels  being  ])assed  around  against  re¬ 
tailers.  largely  because  the  stores  themselves  have  failed 
to  jme.sent  them  with  the  o])en  facts. 

The  1939  National  Retail  Demonstration  will  do  more 
than  any  previous  event  to  solidify  the  j)f)sition  of  the 
stores  in  the  ])uhlic  judgment.  National  figures,  leaders 
in  the  communities  which  retailers  serve,  will  speak  out 
again  over  the  air  and  through  the  papers,  to  tell  the 
true  function  of  retailing.  Because  at  least  double  the 
communities  which  participated  last  year  will  he  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  coming  Demonstration,  at  least  twice  as 
many'  new'spapers  will  describe  in  their  editorial  and 
news  columns  the  telling  jjoints  about  the  .stores  with 
whom  they  jointly  serve — and  last  year  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  news  was  devoted  to  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration. 

A^our  store  is  being  bulletined  almost  daily  with  the 
essential  informatitm  in  regard  to  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration  plans.  If  your  store  and  city  are  not  yet  in  on  the 
Demonstration — it's  not  too  late.  Participation  is  easy 
and  inexpensive.  Non-partici])ation  will  make  your 
store  conspicuous  by  its  absence  when  the  radio  and 
press  carry  news  of  the  Demonstration  all  over  the 
country.  Non-i)artici])ation  will  cost  you  the  incalcu- 
ahle  dollars  in  good-will  from  y’our  i)uhlic  which  you 
can  obtain  by  a  few  hours  effort  and  no  extra  cost.  Hit 
the  bull’s-eye  by  joining  in  with  your  fellow  merchants. 

The  national  theme  is  “The  .American  Retailer — Pur¬ 
chasing  .Agent  for  the  Public.”  There's  a  gold  mine 
which  you  can  tap  by  proving  it  to  your  cust«)mers. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  IP  A  BE 

SELLING  '"RETAILING"  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
AS  AN  INDUSTRY 


I' reside II I,  National  Retail 


-  Ry  SAUL  DUHN 

Dry  liooils  Assoriatioii  and  (!ily  iStores  l!oiii|iaiiy 


^()X(iKICSS  adjourns..  The  “speiulinjj-lendinjj” 
|)roj(raiu  is  halted,  hut  prohaldy  not  rtuished. 

(  oufjress  jfives  evidence  of  a  jmrjiose  to  resume 
its  ccMistitutional  functions.  Husiiiess  is  now  faced 
with  the  need  of  .stimnlatin^  jirodnction  and  dis- 
trihntion :  otlierwise  the  ^(»vennnent  will  resume 
its  ])nr])o.se  to  fill  the  j^ap  and  additicmal  spending 
will  he  before  Congress  when  it  reconvenes,  either 
in  January,  or  jierhaps  earlier  if  the  domestic  or 
international  situation  involves  any  emergencies, 
or  if  it  is  ])olitically  e.xpedient. 

.\gain  during  the  past  year  we  witnessed  varied 
attemj)ts  to  attack  distrihntion.  It  is  needless  to 
recite  them:  the  continued  operation  of  the  whole¬ 
sale-retailing  evil;  the  jireferment  of  coo])eratives : 
government  distrihntion  of  fo(»d  and  cotton ;  the 
attem])ts  to  make  the  small  and  large  distrilmtor 
class-conscious,  and  the  <liscriminatory  attitude 
against  chain  stores. 

Has  Business  Itself  To  the  Publie? 

Perhaps  no  charge  has  so  much  foundation  as 
that  Imsiness  in  the  present  decade  has  not  done 
all  it  can  to  “sell”  itself  to  the  imhlic.  Latterly  the 
chain  stctres  and  industrial  gronjis  have  made  n<tt- 
ahle  adventures  into  pnhlic  relations.  This  has 
In-en  d(»ne  not  hy  verbal  barrage,  hut  by  pursuing 
industrial  jKtlicies  which  commend  themselves  to 
the  pnhlic  liking.  The  projionents  of  the  jiresent 
administration  have  not  failed  to  imhlicize  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  government.  Governmental  agencies  are 
honeycombed  with  a  very  wide.spread  pro])aganda 
designed  to  tell  the  story  of  the  social  and  economic 
plans  of  the  administration.  This  education  has 
been  carried  on  consistently,  and  finds  a  warrant 
thrf)ngh  the  suffrage  of  the  great  mass  <(f  the  i)eoi)le. 

Retailers  and  Publie  Relations 

Retailers  singly  have  done  a  notable  job  in  pnh¬ 
lic  relations.  Collectively,  as  an  industry,  we  have 
just  made  some  very  notable  beginnings.  The  re¬ 
tailer  has  been  brought  into  the  jmhlic  gaze.  His 
economic  functions,  and  the  imjxjrtance  of  his 
citizenship  in  the  community  have  advanced  for¬ 
ward  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  ])eople.  If  we 


are  to  jire.serve  these  functions  from  unjust  and 
discriminatory  attacks,  and  from  mi.sinformation 
regarding  the  co.st  of  distrihntion  and  the  general 
operation  of  retailing,  we  might  Ix'gin  to  think  of 
onr  position  as  an  industry.  We  mn.st  think  na- 
tionallv  as  well  as  parochially.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  National  Retail  Demonstration  has  a  value.  It 
is  as  though  retailing  hy  one  sturdy  voice  made 
an  adventure  into  juihlic  relations  and  e.xiwessed 
simnltaneonsly  the  confidetice  which  merchants 
have  in  what  they  are  doing,  and  in  the  ]mhlic  of 
their  area,  fhe  Demonstratioti  need  not  interfere 
with  anything  that  the  store  might  otherwise  do. 
It  is  intended  not  as  a  .substitute  for  the  store's  ac¬ 
tivities.  hut  to  supplement  them.  The  things  that 
can  he  done  on  this  occasion  can  only  lie  done 
C(»llectively.  fhe  interest  of  the  governor  of  the 
.state  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  force  of  decent 
men  and  women  interested  in  the  comnnmity.  the 
pnhlic  press,  the  customers  and  employees  of  the 
.stores  can  he  aroused  when  all  of  the  stores  in  the 
C(»mmnnity  have  something  worthwhile  to  say  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  not  a  job  for  a  big  store  <»r  a 
small  store.  It  is  a  job  for  all  stores,  whether  de¬ 
partment.  chain  or  .specialty  .stores;  whether  in 
rural  or  urban  areas;  whether  in  large  or  small 
cities.  Its  value  does  not  lie  solely  in  the  jiresen- 
tati(»n  of  merchandise  at  a  time  when  goods  are 
ordinarily  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall 
season.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  we  imi)rove 
onr  plants  and  onr  relations  with  j)ersonnel  and 
customers  and  tell  the  story  of  what  we  arc  <loing, 
the  res])ect  of  the  everyday  man  and  woman  will 
he  aroused,  'riirough  unity  (jf  apjiroach  we  will 
obtain  resiHX't.  Fvery  year  we  should  have  a 
I)emonstrati(tn.  Just  note  the  demonstrations  that 
are  made  in  the  field  of  ])roduction- — the  .\ntoino- 
hile  Show  and  many  others.  There  is  no  better 
way  for  retailing  to  demonstrate  its  powerful  force 
and  indis])ensable  function. 

For  the.se  reasons  I  strongly  urge  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  an  earnest  and  wholehearted  ])articii)a- 
tion  during  the  week  of  September  1 1  ne.xt  when 
the  National  Retail  Demonstration  will  take  jdace 
throughout  the  country. 
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Using  Demonstra 


By  T.  L.  BLANKS 
Manager,  Merchandising 
Division 

WHAT  does  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration  mean  to  the 
merchandise  manager  ?  What 
is  his  part  in  a  campaign  designed 
primarily  to  build  prestige  for  all  re¬ 
tailing?  What  has  he  to  do  with  a 
campaign  whose  purpose  is  to  sell 
retailing  itself  to  the  customer  rather 
than  merely  to  sell  merchandise? 
And  how  does  the  Demonstration 
help  him  in  his  important  job  of 
building  volume  and  profits? 

The  National  Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  begins  at  a  particularly  oppor¬ 
tune  time — Septeml)er  11th.  This 
second  week  in  September  is  still 
summer  according  to  the  calendar, 
but  according  to  the  habits  of  people 
all  over  the  country,  it  is  the  liegin- 
ning  of  fall.  It  is  the  time  when  they 
put  away  their  slacks  and  bathing 
suits,  shake  the  sand  out  of  their 
white  shoes,  close  up  the  summer 
place,  and  return  to  winter  living. 
It  is  the  time  of  year  when,  after  a 
vacation  absence,  they  have  a  fresh 
perspective  on  their  homes,  their 
clothes,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  they  use  during  the  winter 
months. 

During  the  week  of  September 
11th,  your  customer  will  be  a  busy 
person  with  a  world  of  buying  to  do. 
It  is  a  time  of  year  when  her  many 
resjxjnsibilities  as  purchasing  agent 
for  her  family  descend  upon  her  with 
full  force.  Every  department  of  the 
store  can  do  its  share  in  helping  her 
meet  her  responsibility — by  antici¬ 


pating  her  needs,  by  having  in  stock 
the  things  she  will  ask  for,  by  offer¬ 
ing  her  suggestions  and  reminders 
through  good  advertising,  good  dis¬ 
play.  and  good  salesmanship. 

National  Retail  Demonstration 
week  comes  at  a  time  of  year  when 
there  is  no  need  to  experiment  with 
unproved  merchandise  or  unproved 
methods.  Instead,  it  is  a  time  when 
every  department  should  be  doing 
its  normal  merchandi.sing  job,  in  the 
normal  way,  hut  with  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  attention  than  ever  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  customer.  For 
your  customer  has  so  many  things 
to  do,  so  many  things  to  buy.  in  early 
fall,  that  she  is  going  to  have  little 
patience  with  broken  sizes  and  poor 
assortments. 

Merchandise  in  Demand 

Let’s  review  some  of  the  things 
she  is  likely  to  have  on  her  shopping 
list  when  September  11th  comes 
around ! 

Suppose  we  think  of  the  children 
first.  They  are  going  back  to  school, 
getting  into  regular  clothes  again 
after  months  of  wearing  sun  suits 
and  play  togs.  Of  course,  they’ve 
outgrown  most  of  the  things  they 
put  aside  in  the  spring.  They  need 


outfitting  from  top  to  toe:  shoes, 
stockings,  underclothes,  suits  for  the 
boys,  dresses  for  the  girls,  sweaters, 
hats,  topcoats,  gloves. 

The  chances  are  that  their  mother 
will  try  to  fit  them  out  completely 
all  in  the  one  shopping  trip.  If  you 
have  what  she  needs  and  the  job  is 
done  smoothly,  she  will  be  pleased 
with  herself  and  with  your  store.  But 
suppose,  after  a  harrowing  day  of 
shepherding  the  children  from  one 
department  to  another,  you  prove  to 
be  all  out  of  Jimmy’s  size  in  shoes 
and  Suzy’s  size  in  gloves? 

With  the  children  taken  care  of, 
she  is  now  ready  to  select  her  own 
fall  clothes.  Are  you  ready  for  her? 
The  season’s  trends  are  well  defined 
by  September,  yet  the  season  is 
young  enough  for  you  to  feel  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  with  full  stocks.  It’s 
late  enough  in  the  season  for  buyers 
to  have  good  stocks  of  merchandise 
on  hand,  and  too  late  for  them  to  de¬ 
lay  purchasing  whatever  they  need 
for  the  fall  months.  In  early  Septem¬ 
ber,  your  apparel  stocks  should  be 
complete  and  inviting.  If  your  cus¬ 
tomer  can’t  find  something  suitable 
for  herself  in  your  store  during  the 
week  of  September  1 1th.  perhaps  the 
fault  is  not  entirely  hers. 

As  for  the  man  of  the  family — 
when  he  takes  his  winter  things  out 
of  their  mothballs,  will  he  notice  any 
difference  between  them  and  the  new 
suits  and  topcoats  you  are  featuring? 
Here  your  responsibility  is  not  only 
to  have  new,  inviting  stocks,  but  to 
tell  a  consistent  fashion  story  through 
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Step  Up  Normal  Fall  Volume 

Demonstration  Week  comes  at  the  time  of  year  when  your 
customers  many  responsibilities  as  purchasing  agent  for 
the  family  descend  on  her  with  full  force.  With  the  added 
stimulus  of  the  Demonstration,  a  meticulous  job  of  mer¬ 
chandising  to  her  needs  should  build  profitable  volume. 


everv  means  at  your  command,  so 
that  your  customer  will  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  what  he  has  in  his 
closet  and  what  you  have  ready  for 
him  in  your  store.  Fashion  in  men’s 
wear  is  becoming  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  factor — capitalize  on  the  idea. 

And  what  about  the  home  ?  When 
the  summer  slip  covers  come  off  the 
furniture,  the  worn  and  faded  spots 
show  up  strongly — more  strongly 
than  they  will  later  in  the  season,  after 
the  family’s  eyes  have  grown  used 
to  them.  September,  when  your  cus¬ 
tomer  is  looking  at  her  home  with 
critical  eyes,  is  the  time  to  remind 
her  that  you  have  the  chairs  or  rugs 
or  tables  she  needs  to  replace  those 
that  have  grown  shabby. 

There  are  many  other  things  she 
will  want  from  your  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments  in  September.  En¬ 
tertaining  begins  in  the  fall.  too.  after 
a  summer  of  not  bothering  about 
visiting.  When  your  customer  again 
begins  inviting  guests  for  dinner,  she 
will  take  stock  of  her  linens,  her 
china  and  glassware,  her  trays  and 
gadgets  for  graceful  serving.  Let  her 
know  that  you  have  something  new 
to  show  her ! 

Books,  games,  lamps,  bridge 
tables  and  chairs,  suddenly  make 
their  need  felt  when  the  weather 
turns  cool  and  people  stay  indoors 
after  dinner.  These  are  things  you 


want  to  have  ready  for  your  custom¬ 
er,  things  you  should  remind  her  you 
have. 

Lead  Department 

And  here  is  another  indication  of 
the  kinds  of  things  your  customer 
will  want  to  buy  during  the  week  of 
the  National  Retail  Demonstration. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  departments 
that  produce  more  than  their  share 
of  business  during  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  According  to  figures  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
the  month  of  September  produces 
8.3%  of  the  year’s  total  annual  sales. 
Each  of  the  following  departments 
does  more  than  8.3%  of  its  year’s 
volume  during  that  month : 

%  of  year's 
business 
done  in 
September 

Woolen  Dress  Goods  15.0% 

Millinery  13.7 

Basement  Millinery  12.4 

Blankets  and  Comfortables  11.9 
Men’s  Hats  and  Caps  11.4 

Children’s  Shoes  11.2 


Junior  Misses’  Coats  and  Suits  10.7 
Oriental  Rugs  10.5 

Women’s  Shoes  10.1 

Junior  Miss  Dresses  10.1 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats 
and  Suits  9.7 

Basement  Shoes  9.2 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings  9.2 
Furs  9.0 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses  8.9 


(  i  , 


Misc.  House  Furnishings  8.8 

Basement  Home  Furnishings  8.6 
Furniture,  Beds,  Mattresses, 

Springs  8.5 

For  these  departments  particular¬ 
ly,  a  National  Retail  Demonstration 
in  September  is  a  “natural”. 

Your  customer’s  needs  during  the 
week  of  September  11th  will  l)e 
legion,  for  at  that  time  she  is  begin¬ 
ning  her  fall  buying — the  buying  that 
will  continue  up  until  Christmas. 
The  National  Retail  Demonstration, 
whatever  the  form  it  may  take  in 
your  community,  will  be  .striving  to 
impress  upon  her  the  service  that  re¬ 
tailing  renders,  the  help  it  gives  her 
in  this  buying  task. 

Preparedness  Pays 

During  the  week  of  September 
11th,  many  and  varied  forces  will  be 
drawing  your  customer  into  your 
store.  Your  store  will  be  on  parade 
at  a  time  when  she  is  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  lure  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise  and  fresh  stocks.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  merchandise  manager 
and  the  buyer  at  that  time  is  to  l)e 
prepared,  to  show  her  that  her  needs 
have  been  anticipated,  and  that  the 
things  she  wants  are  ready  and  wait- 
ing. 

That  is  the  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion’s  responsibility.  And  the  re¬ 
ward?  It’s  an  old  axiom  that  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  there  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  it,  in  the  assortments 
she  wants  and  at  the  prices  she  wants 
to  pay,  sells  faster  and  more  profit¬ 
ably  than  haphazard  assortments. 
Remember — good  merchandise  prep¬ 
aration  means  a  good  start  on  the 
fall  season.  It  means  that  optimism 
will  be  engendered  in  the  buying  and 
selling  staflF,  and  satisfaction  in  the 
customer — a  combination  from  which 
the  store  will  continue  to  reap  bene¬ 
fits  throughout  the  entire  fall  season 
in  the  form  of  volume,  profit,  and 
good  will. 
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Theme  of  the  official  Silk  Parade  poster  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  by  many  stores 
for  window  display  during  week  of  September  18.  Lester  Caba's  “Cynthia”,  typifying 
the  American  girl  in  silk,  is  shown  in  a  frame  draped  with  luxurious  evening  silks. 


Silk  Parade,  week  of  September  18th,  follows 
*  immediately  on  the  heels  of  National  Retail  Demon¬ 
stration.  Suggesting  that  the  idea  and  ]ntri)ose  of  the 
Demonstration  be  carried  over  into  the  Silk  Parade, 
R.  D.  Jenkins.  Vice-President  of  the  Internatittnal  Silk 
Guild,  said ; 

“.•\ny  successful  public  relations  campaign  tlesigned 
to  sell  the  store  to  the  iniblic  must  have  its  roots  in  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise  the  store  sells.  \  store  may 
talk  trimmings,  stunts  and  features ;  it  may  print  glowing 
advertising  and  set  up  dazzling  displays :  but  in  the  final 
analysis  its  story  is  told  with  the  goods  it  sells. 

“.^nd  that’s  where  silk  comes  in.  Most  stores  have 


sixty  or  more  silk  items  ready  for  a  store-wide  quality 
demonstration.  The  Silk  Parade  is  an  event  you  can 
utilize  to  illustrate  concretely  the  principles  you  have 
talked  alnjut  during  the  preceding  National  Retail 
Demonstration  Week. 

“Piece  gocxls.  ready-to-wear,  hosiery,  corsets,  riblxins, 
thread,  lingerie,  blouses,  millinery,  slips,  infants’  wear, 
neckwear,  gloves,  hand  bags,  umbrellas.  l)elts,  handker¬ 
chiefs.  men's  wear,  home  furnishings,  accessories — put 
the  Silk  Parade  .spotlight  on  them.  Use  silk  as  the 
medium  for  telling  your  store  .story  in  your  advertising 
and  dis])lays.  Make  the  .Silk  Parade  a  prestige  creating 
and  profit  making  promotion.’’ 
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19th  Century  Vies  with 


1 7  th  in  F  ashion  Importance 


New  version!!  of  the  perennial  pillbox. 


WITH  the  19th  century  feeling 
in  fashions  well  intrenched, 
there  is  now  developing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  17th  century  French 
Revolution  to  Empire  Period.  The 
two  periods  are  running  a  neck  and 
neck  race  for  popularity.  The  bustle, 
peplum,  tunic  and  redingote  have 
received  added  strength  by  tbeir  still 
great  representations  in  tbe  Paris 
collections  just  shown  this  month. 

Back  interest  in  flirting  bow  and 
perky  peplum  is  seen  everywhere, 
on  day  and  evening  frocks,  coats  and 
suits.  Simpler  sleeves,  fitted  basques, 
gathers  or  drapes  at  the  hips,  tunics 
caught  up  into  jaunty  bows  over 
slim  or  full  or  ruffled  skirts,  are  all 
new  and  popular  notes. 

Trimmings  are  in  key.  Furs  are 
used  as  borders,  edges,  tuxedos, 
pla.strons.  Passementerie  embroid¬ 
eries  ;  gold,  silver  and  colored  braids ; 
colorful  sequins,  and  beads :  cords, 
fringes,  frogs,  military  touches  and 
brass  buttons  on  double  breasted 
postilion  type  coats,  and  innumerable 
other  details  are  part  of  the  new  pic¬ 
ture. 


By  BOBBE  DONNER 


Although  the  swing  skirt  continues 
strong,  with  many  gored  and  ])leated 
models  shown  in  all  collections,  the 
newer  skirt  silhouette  tends  more 
and  more  towards  the  straight  slim 
elegance  of  the  Directoire  and  the 
period  immediately  preceding  it. 

For  high  fashion  groups,  inspira¬ 
tions  from  Madame  Recamier,  Vigee 
Lehrun  and  Charlotte  Corday  are  as 
fascinating  in  their  modern  interpre¬ 
tations  as  they  must  have  been  in 
their  own  times. 

Long,  slim  fitted  sleeves  with  only 
a  slight  upturn  at  the  shoulders  give 
height.  Low  square  necks  and  slim- 
fitted  sheathed  effects,  in  velvet  or 
soft  velours,  are  distinctive  and  gra¬ 
cious  and  a  perfect  setting  for  the 
display  of  rich  and  colorful  jewelry 
with  intricately  worked  gold  and 
precious  or  semi-precious  stones. 

Black  is  in  tremendous  lead  over 
all  other  colors.  However,  in  the 
soft  velvet,  velveteen  and  wool 
groups,  the  fur  browns,  old  reds  and 
deep  blue  or  wood  greens  are  promi¬ 
nent  contenders  for  second  place. 
Moleskin  greys  are  well  represented 
in  velvets  and  wools,  often  higb- 
lighted  by  touches  of  vivid  reds  or 
greens. 


News  from  Paris 


A  Paris  cable  just  received  re¬ 
ports  that  Chanel  is  showing  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wool  jersey  suits  and  frocks 
in  black  and  dark  dahlia  colors.  She 
accents  the  hips  on  wool  coats  and 
suits  by  trimming  tbe  basque  pockets 
with  fur.  All  her  skirts  are  straighter 
with  fullness  greatly  modified. 

D  tint  on  shows  a  stunning  four- 
piece  ensemble  featuring  Rodier 
teddybear  cloth  for  the  great  coat,  a 
striped  tweed  jacket,  and  a  plain 
skirt  with  a  wool  blouse. 

Alix  shows  plaids  in  fluffy,  fleece¬ 
like  brushed  or  novelty  wools  in  dark 
browns,  greens  and  huckleberry.  She 
seems  to  prefer  front  fullness  for 
many  of  her  wool  frocks.  Some,  how¬ 


ever  are  slim  skirted  and  with  occa¬ 
sional  back  fullness. 

Bmycrc  features  full  length  cape 
ensembles  and  shows  a  .strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  greys  and  olives  and  for 
longer  suit  jackets  accenting  slight 
fullness  towards  the  back. 

Heim  also  features  the  longer  .suit 
jacket,  but  includes  flared  skirts  for 
.sportswear.  Her  town  suits  show 
the  new  tendency  for  slim  .skirts  with 
wasp-waisted  ba.sque  jackets,  usual¬ 
ly  in  heavy  woolens  worn  with  re¬ 
movable  fur  collars  and  muff  sets. 
Her  coats  reflect  the  straight  l)oxed 
silhouette  with  greater  fullness  in 
back  achieved  by  impressed  box 
pleats.  In  her  evening  collection  she 
shows  a  black  serge  suit  striped  with 
colored  metal  threads. 

Throughout  the  various  collec¬ 
tions,  wool  suits  and  coats  tend  to¬ 
ward  the  classic  and  slimmer  sil¬ 
houette,  with  here  and  there  accents 
towards  the  back,  emphasizing  the 
trend  to  bustles.  Waists  remain  nor¬ 
mal  with  shoulders  emphasized  hut 
far  from  exaggerated. 

Creed’s  outstanding  collection  fea¬ 
tures  a  dinner  gown  in  real  Scotch 
tartan,  suits  of  18th  Century  influ¬ 
ence  with  longer  jackets,  lace  jabots 
and  tricorne  hats.  His  coats  are 
usually  wide  and  loose,  in  colorful 
tweeds,  large  checks  or  stripes. 

Schiaparelli  uses  rough  greyed 
colored  tweeds  for  sports.  .\  dark 
grey  blue  jacket  is  used  over  a  rasp¬ 
berry  woolen  frock  with  Turkish 
type  turned  under  hem.  Lavish  furs 
trim  her  town  coats,  usually  of 
smooth  heavy  woolens  or  duvetyne. 
A  novelty  in  this  collection  is  a  red 
Scotch  plaid  coat  with  a  black  vel¬ 
vet  bustle,  and  a  black  sheer  woolen 
evening  frock  trimmed  with  black 
Irish  lace.  .\s  always  she  sixuisors 
brilliant  reds  and  touches  of  orange, 
along  with  the  new  dark  blue-greens 
and  grey  blues. 

Mainhocher  uses  rough  mannish 
tweeds,  diagonal  cheviots,  boucles. 
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The  Paris  collections  indicate  that  the  romantic  quaint¬ 
ness  and  exaggerations  of  the  19th  century  influence 
are  still  high  in  favor,  but  the  slim,  straight  elegance  of' 
the  Directoire  period  promises  to  be  equally  important. 


velours  de  laine  and  many  duvetyns. 
Black  is  a  favorite,  hut  he  also  in¬ 
cludes  intrples.  bright  reds,  pinks 
and  sap]diire  hlues.  Some  coats  are 
very  heavily  furred,  most  are  loose 
and  slim-lined  or  flared  all  around  in 
the  waist-fitted  models.  Many  frocks 
feature  trimmings  of  jet.  gold,  hall 
fringe  and  chenille.  This  designer 
shows  hut  slight  interest  in  the  hu.stle. 
but  suggests  it  in  draped  details — 
pockets  and  trims. 

Molyncux  maintains  his  loyalty  to 
the  full  silhouette.  Full  circular  or 
double  tiered  skirts  appear  in  his 
collection :  many  models  are  heltless ; 
suits  show  tight-waisted  jackets  over 
flared  skirts.  However,  several  slim 
black  coat-frocks  are  shown  with 
enormous  fur  edged  cloth  muflfs. 
Another  hlack  gown  of  wool  has  yoke 
and  sleeves  of  lace.  .Among  his  coats 
deep  fur  hems  and  small  collars  are 
the  favorites.  Here  also  hlack  leads 
the  color  interest,  with  deep  greens, 
green-hlue,  copper  and  olive  greens 
following.  Occasional  pale  shades 
appear  under  furs  or  in  an  evening 
ensemble  combined  with  black. 

His  newest  .sensation  is  the  ankle 
length  afternoon  frock  which  those 
in  the  know  predict  will  lead  the  skirt 
lengths  downwards,  as  already  the 
ankle  length  gowns  for  evening  are 
favored  by  many  groups. 

Piquet  sjx)nsors  the  1913  .spindle 
silhouette  in  dress  and  coat  en¬ 
sembles:  pannier  hustles  or  apron 
suggestions  on  frocks;  and  shows  a 
black  broadcloth  hobble  skirt  gown. 
Evening  suits  with  hlack  sheath 
gowns,  one  short  and  one  long  with 
interchangeable  spangled  jackets,  one 
fitted  and  one  loose.  Spangled  fur 
capes  or  jackets  are  shown  worn 
with  pencil  slim  frocks  inspired  by 
the  ])aintings  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  pre-Empire  era  by  David, 
Gros  and  the  portraits  of  Madam 
Recamier,  Josephine  and  others  of 
that  period.  Dramatic  deep  black 
leads  in  his  collection  as  it  does  in 
the  others. 

Rich  fabrics  are  evident  through¬ 


out — deep,  soft,  velvety  woolens ; 
silk  velvets  and  velveteens ;  stiff 
satins ;  changeable  taffetas  and 
lames;  brocades,  moires  and  striped 
satin  and  broadcloth ;  and  satin  and 
lame  novelties. 

Among  the  novelties,  Rosineparis 
shows  a  two-piece  coat,  the  full  skirt 
mounted  on  a  broad  stitched  satin 
belt  with  a  seaLskin  bolero  which  can 
be  worn  .separately  with  other  frocks. 
Another  was  a  fitted  capelet  arid 
muff  of  squirrel  worn  over  a  green 
woolen  dress. 

Many  sports  fur  models  are  in 
loose,  straight,  tx)xy  effects,  some 
with  small  collars  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  collarless.  On  these  latter  very 
rich,  heavy  wrought  jewelry  is  worn 
with  unusual  effectiveness. 


Velvet,  lace  and  fox  for  evening. 


The  vestee  or  gilet  of  fur,  usually 
in  shared  beaver  or  other  flat  pelt  is 
very  often  made  detachable  from  the 
garment  so  that  it  can  be  worn  with 
other  costumes.  The  jxtssibilities 
here  for  restyling  older  garments  are 
really  interesting.  Muffs  will  be  an 
essential  accessory  to  the  fall  and 
winter  scene.  They  are  not  always 
of  fur.  Clotlis  to  match  a  co.stume, 
or  velvet  trimmed  with  fur  or  just 
shirred  or  pleated,  will  be  high 
fashion. 

Millinery 

As  we  indicated  in  a  previous  arti¬ 
cle  the  tendency  towards  a  normal 
headfitting  crown  is  evident  and 
strongly  noted  in  this  fall’s  ]>review. 
Chic  and  variable  effects  are  being 
achieved  with  17th,  18th  and  19th 
century  inspirations.  There  is  a 
greater  use  of  manipulated  fabrics. 
These  factors  are  to  the  good  for  the 
millinery  department.  There  is  a 
particularly  wide  choice  of  fabrics. 

The  |iercnnial  pill-lxix  is  being 
shown  in  an  incredible  numl)er  of 
combinations.  This  season  it  retains 
its  angle,  well  over  the  center  crown 
with  a  strong  forward  pitch.  Where 
it  is  a  mere  overturned  platter  or  a 
.shallow  bowl  it  still  rides  forward 
and  down.  It  is  made  to  fit  much  more 
snugly  to  the  head  and  is  held  in 
place  variously  by  snoods,  broad 
bands  or  invisible  elastics.  To  over¬ 
come  that  bare  exposed  top  back 
hair,  large  lx)ws  and  broad  deep 
streamers  hang  almost  down  to  the 
shoulders. 

Ribbons  are  used  in  wide  profu¬ 
sion;  soft  loops  jut  in  a  forward 
movement  well  over  the  eyes.  Flow¬ 
ers  are  also  imjjortant — they  are 
ptjised  in  clusters  or  in  a  large,  single, 
well-])laced  jx)sy  and  combined  with 
riblx)n  l)ows  and  streamers. 

Feathers  are  quite  as  exciting  as 
were  those  in  the  early  Spring  show¬ 
ings.  Many  all-feather  toques  are 
seen  with  fly-away  wings  or  dash¬ 
ing  quills.  Eagle,  condor  or  pheasant 
{Continued  on  page  63) 
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Close-Ups 


•JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Educotion  which  has  lonjj  needed 

Tomorrow  doing — a  determination  of  what 

are  the  practical  limits  of  pre-em¬ 
ployment  training — was  taken  over  a  major  hurdle  this 
month  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Personnel 
Group.  The  conclusions  have  historic  implications  for 
retail  education  in  this  country. 

The  study  completed  hy  the  Personnel  Group  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Ruth  P.  Chapin,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  personnel,  William  Hengerer  Company, 
Buffalo,  is  the  first  determined  .step  to  reveal  to  edu¬ 
cators  a  picture  of  retail  training  in  the  schools  as  it 
should  be  . 

The  general  temper  of  the  replies  received  (the  study 
was  based  on  the  opinions  of  1 44  personnel  executives ) 
makes  it  obvious  that  stores  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with 
the  theory  of  the  retail  training  movement,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  found.  But  it  was  also  disclosed  that  41  answers  ex¬ 
pressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  practices  in  re¬ 
tail  work  due  to  three  sources:  selection  of  students, 
qualifications  of  teachers,  and  content  of  the  curriculum. 

As  to  selection  of  students,  the  Committee  pointed  out. 
“Many  retail  executives  believe  that  students  who  are 
considered  unfit  for  any  other  type  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  are  shunted  into  retail  training  courses.  Stores  can 
absorb  jjeople  of  this  caliber  only  in  a  few  non-selling 
jobs.  The  schools  must  realize  that  retail  selling  de¬ 
mands  ability  and  personality  to  the  same  degree  at 
least  as  is  required  in  other  vocations.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  committee  as  to  retail  teachers 
was  equally  direct.  “Retail  executives  question  whether 
the  teachers  have  recent  and  adequate  store  experience 
to  enable  them  to  offer  a  realistic  approach  to  distributive 
problems.  They  also  feel  that  while  the  store  experience 
of  some  of  the  teachers  may  have  been  long  enough,  it 
has  not  been  | sufficiently!  diversified. 

As  for  curriculum,  the  committee  declared:  “Many 
retail  executives  have  expressed  the  belief  that  graduates 
of  retailing  courses  become  unsatisfactory  employees  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  had  a  sufficiently  broad  educational 
background  before  their  specialized  training  was  begun ; 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  school  to  place  greater 
importance  on  the  teaching  of  subjects  under  general 
background  training.  They  contend,  also,  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  specific  systems  and  salesmanship 
rather  than  on  general  background  information  for  re¬ 
tailing.” 

Addressing  itself  to  these  important  considerations, 
the  Chapin  committee  made  a  series  of  recormnendations, 
which  if  at  all  followed  will  have  a  revolutionary  effect 
on  present  retail  schooling.  Some  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  are : 

That  in  each  city  a  local  advisory  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  educators  and  retailers  set  up  personnel  require¬ 
ments  for  students  to  be  admitted  to  retailing,  and  meth¬ 
ods  and  tests  to  be  used  in  making  their  selections. 

That  the  educational  qualifications  be  the  accepted 
standard  for  high  school  teachers;  that  the  vocational 
requirements  for  teachers  be  at  least  two  years  store 
employment  of  a  specified  varied  character. 


That  four  weeks  of  store  exjierience  under  supervision 
be  required  of  each  teacher  yearly  to  keep  the  em])loye(l 
teacher  of  retailing  informed  of  current  facts  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  stores. 

That  a  state  advisory  committee  composed  of  educa¬ 
tors  responsible  for  teacher  training  for  retailing  and 
store  personnel  executives  l)e  appointed  to  define  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  teachers  of  retailing  subjects. 

That  greater  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  he  placed 
upon  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing.  English  and 
arithmetic  as  preparation  for  a  retailing  career  and  that 
such  other  studies  as  these  be  included  in  the  high  school 
curriculum:  social  studies,  elementary  economics,  tex¬ 
tiles  and  non-textiles — a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
in  retailing ;  color,  line  and  design ;  and  elementary 
psychology. 

That  a  state  advisory  committee  of  retailers  and 
educators  be  set  up  to  develop  and  supervise  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  high  school  courses  to  be  taught  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  retailing. 

Besides  Miss  Chapin  the  members  of  the  committee 
include :  James  Crider.  Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more  :  Miss  Louise  Bernard.  Assistant  State  Su{)ervisor 
in  charge  of  distributive  education,  Virginia;  Eleanor 
Saunders,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co.,  and  Jessie  Stuart. 
Prince  School. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

Fingers  With  business  indices  generally 

Crossed  holding  fast  or  showing  gains 

through  the  hot  summer  days, 
some  of  the  good  feeling  has  penetrated  to  retail  circles 
and  put  merchants  in  a  hopeful  mood  over  Fall  prospects. 

A  survey  by  the  N.R.D.G.A.  among  representative 
retailers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  shows  an  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  national  gain  in  department  and  specialty- 
store  sales  this  Fall  of  6%  to  8%.  The  optimism  is  not 
unbounded,  however,  for  few  stores  indicated  any  hope 
of  radical  advances  except  where  floods  or  other  unusual 
circumstances  dwarfed  sales  last  season.  Still  86%  of 
those  replying  felt  that  a  gain  of  some  degree  would  l)e 
shown  by  autumn  business. 

Generally,  retailers  found  ample  cause  for  viewing 
Fall  prospects  in  a  favorable  light.  More  than  any  other 
factor  merchants  in  the  poll  cited  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  industry  during  the  last  few  months  and  the 
ability  of  both  manufacturing  and  retailing  to  maintain 
activity  during  the  summer  months,  as  a  harbinger  of 
good  Fall  trade.  The  abundance  of  crops  contributed  to 
optimism,  although  this  is  considerably  discounted  l)e- 
cause  of  low  farm  prices.  .'\  feeling  that  the  political 
situation  in  this  country  has  been  bettered  and  would 
prove  less  disturbing  to  business  was  also  evident. 

However,  the  threat  that  makes  all  hopes  tentative 
and  is  the  major  reservation  of  all  business  leaders  in 
sizing  up  the  future,  is  the  fear  of  new  international 
conflict.  War  or  no  war.  retailing  is  likely  to  <lrive 
ahead  this  Fall,  some  retailers  have  deduced.  But  the 
menace  of  war  without  war  may  give  us  another  of  those 
waves  of  jitters  which  will  detract  from  the  full  force  of 
a  new  recovery  wave.  So  retailers  pursue  their  jdans 
and  keep  their  fingers  crossed. 
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Figures  Tell  Conflicting  Stories — 

But  No  Matter  How  You  Put 
These  Together  They  Fail  to 
Add  Up  to  R-e-t-a-i-1  P-r-o-f-i-t-s 


20th  Century  Fund  Report  on  Distribution: 


IX  a  rcjKjrt  just  published,  the 
'rweutieth  Century  Fund  Cum- 
inittee  on  Distribution  makes 
analysis  of  a  situation  understood  Uy 
most  retailers  but  misunderstood  by 
a  majority  of  consumers.  'I'lie  Com¬ 
mittee's  conclusions  are  based  on 
the  commercial  in  story  of  .such 
varied  items  as  hats,  refrij^erators, 
candy,  ijasohne.  dre.sses,  cigarettes, 
shoes,  drugs  and  whiskey.  In  many 
instances  the  Fund’s  research  staff 
analyzes  not  only  the  relative  effi¬ 
ciency  achieved  in  distributing  dif¬ 
ferent  ty|)es  of  merchandise  but  the 
results  of  routing  the  same  com¬ 
modities  through  different  channels 
of  distribution.  The  re])ort.  a  factual 
survey  of  the  costs  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  the  goods  from  the  original 
producer  into  the  hands  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer,  employs  figures  ob¬ 
tained  in  confidence  from  nianufac- 
turers  who  consented  to  cooperate 
with  the  .stipulation  that  names  he 
omitted. 

(Mostly,  Not  Profitable 

While  recognizing  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  distribution  as  a  whole  costs 
too  much,  the  Committee  declares 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  "how 
much  too  much  it  costs.  In  other 
words,  we  can  say  with  confidence 
that  there  is  waste  in  distribution 
hut  we  cannot  reduce  it,  as  a  whole 
or  in  any  of  its  parts,  to  a  percent- 
age  figure.  Xor  can  we  say  that 
distribution  is  more  or  less  wasteful 
than  production."  The  rejxjrt  states 
that  there  is  little  evidence  that  high 
profits  are  being  made  by  distribu¬ 
tors,  points  out  that  in  relatively 
jirosperous  1936  half  of  all  the 
trading  and  distributing  corjxjra- 
tions  in  the  United  States  showed  a 
loss  on  the  year's  ojierations.  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  elimination  of  the  net 
profits  of  distribution  all  along  the 
line  from  primary  producer  to  con¬ 


sumer  would  result  in  an  average 
saving  of  no  more  than  3  cents  of 
every  dollar  paid  by  consumers  for 
finished  goods. 

"If  distribution  does  cost  too 
much,  it  is  .safe  to  conclude  that  it 
is  not  iiriniarily  hecau.se  of  ‘profit¬ 
eering’  hut  for  other  rea.sons.  .  .  .’’ 

large  part,"  the  report  continues, 
"goes  for  wages  and  salaries  of 
workers  directly  employed  by  dis¬ 
tributive  agencies.  .And  most  of  the 
remainder,  paid  for  rent  and  main- 
lenance.  heating,  light  and  power, 
ta.xes.  .sup])lies,  etc.,  al.so  finds  its 
way  into  ])ayrolls.  ...  It  must  he  re¬ 
membered  that  distributors  have 
little  or  no  control  over  many  of  the 
ultimate  real  ccj.sts  of  distribution. 
Ta.xes  paid  by  distributors — as  well 
as  by  the  general  public — gf)  to  sup- 
pent  government  activities,  such  as 
tho.se  of  the  Federal  'I'rade  Commis- 
siou.  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  various  state  and  local  agencies, 
which  are  concerned  with  the  jero- 
motieni  or  regulation  of  distributive 
agencies  and  oi)eration.s.  Consumers 
tbem.selves  bear  part  of  the  costs  of 
distribution  involved  in  the  time  and 
energy  they  s])end  in  shopping  for 
goods. 

Services  Raise  Expense 

"So  far  as  distributors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  it  is  clear  that  if 
distribution  costs  are  to  be  reduced, 
the  largest  economies  will  have  to 
come  from  savings  in  e.x[)ense, 
which  means  chiefly  ])ayments  for 
services  rendered  to  their  customers 
directly  or  indirectly  by  j)ersons  em¬ 
ployed  by  distributive  agencies.  Ob¬ 
viously  reduction  of  distribution 
co.sts  by  drastic  cutting  of  wages 
and  salaries  is  not  administratively 
possible,  sr>cially  desirable,  nor  jx)!!- 
tically  practicable.  Hence  if  the  cost 
of  distribution  is  to  be  reduced 
economies  must  lx*  gained  either  by 


eliminating  functions  and  services 
now  offered  by  distributors  or  by 
ixrforming  these  functions  more 
economically  and  efficiently." 

Seeking  to  indicate  relative  effi¬ 
ciency  in  handling  varied  types  of 
merchandise,  the  Committee  pre¬ 
sents  interesting  figures.  For  e.x- 
ample.  on  the  basis  of  1936  figures, 
a  standard  grade  of  men’s  shoes  cost 
$2.08  to  manufacture  and  retailed  at 
$4;  while  a  (piart  of  whiskey  that 
cost  30  cents  to  make  retailed  at 
$2.40,  including  $1  in  F'ederal  taxes. 
Markup  of  the  shoes  was  48%  of 
the  retail  price.  The  whisky  mark¬ 
up,  not  counting  the  tax.  was  78% 
of  the  retail  price.  The  cigarette  re¬ 
tailer.  according  to  19.^7  figures, 
netted  only  11%  of  the  selling  price 
— one  (jf  the  lowest  margins  re- 
])orted  in  the  whole  .survey.  At  an¬ 
other  extreme  is  the  electric  refrig¬ 
erator;  average  retail  ])ricc  in  1935 
was  $156,  of  which  $70  represented 
the  costs  and  ])rofits  of  the  retailer. 
The  cost  of  manufacture  was  $58, 
plus  $12  for  manufacturer’s  selling 
and  administrative  e.xpense  and 
profit.  The  remaining  $16  fraction 
went  to  the  wholesaler. 

The  survey  notes  that  distributing 
costs  of  a  highly  jxpular  5<‘  candy 
bar  is  59%  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer ;  the  jobber’s  jwice  to  the 
retailer  ranged  from  32^  to  39^  a 
dozen,  depending  on  competitive 
conditions  in  various  territories, 
(lasoline,  like  cigarettes,  bears  a 
heavy  ta.x  burden.  In  1936  the  New 
York  City  nujtorist  paid  a  tax 
for  the  gallon  of  gas  that  cost  5.5 
cents  at  the  (lulf  jxrt  where  it  had 
Ixen  refined. 

L(jw-priced  men’s  hats  and 
women’s  dresses  showed  a  price 
spread  of  51%  and  58%  resjxctive- 
ly.  Hut  for  men’s  $10  hats  the  cost 
of  distribution  was  found  to  lx  63% 
of  the  selling  price,  while  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  $19.75  dress  has  a  spread 
of  64%  and  her  $39.50  dress,  which 
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cost  $12.50  to  manufacture,  has  a 
68%  distribution  margin. 

Remedies  Under  Consideration 

“The  research  findings,”  the 
Committee  asserts,  “show  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  distribution  process 
which  reveal  opportunities  for  sav¬ 
ings: 

“(a)  Duplication  of  sales  efforts, 
multiplicity  of  sales  outlets, 
excessive  services,  multitudes 
of  brands,  and  unnecessar)' 
advertising  —  all  caused  by 
competitive  conditions. 

“(b)  Unreasonable  demands  and 
misinformed  buying  on  the 
part  of  consumers. 

“(c)  Lack  of  a  proper  knowledge 
of  costs  among  distributors 
themselves,  too  great  zeal  for 
volume,  ]X)or  management  and 
planning,  and  unwise  price 
policies.” 

“Second,”  continues  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  “the  research  findings  show 
how  newer  distribution  agencies, 
through  economies  of  standardized 
and  large-scale  operation,  have 
proved  the  inefficiency  of  those 
which  they  have  displaced ;  and  how 
other  distributors  have  improved 
methods  and  lowered  costs  through 
a  better  understanding  of  their 
problems.” 

A  program  of  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  distribution  is  being  formulated 
by  the  Committee,  according  to 
Evans  Clark,  executive  director  of 
the  Fund.  Those  recommendations, 
together  with  the  complete  research 
report,  will  be  published  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1st.  The  factual  findings 
were  the  work  of  Paul  W.  Stewart 
and  J.  Frederic  Dewhurst,  the  Fund 
economist.  The  Committee  on  Dis¬ 
tribution  was  appointed  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
and  includes  as  members  such  well- 
known  figures  as  Willard  L.  Thorp, 
chairman,  director  of  economic  re¬ 
search  for  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  now  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce ;  Stuart 
Chase,  author,  and  former  president 
of  Consumer’s  Research ;  Alvin 
Dodd,  president,  American  Man¬ 
agement  Association;  John  P.  Frey, 
president,  metal  trades  department, 


American  Federation  of  Labor ; 
Helen  Hall,  head  of  New  York’s 
Henry  Street  Settlement ;  Hector 
I^zo,  executive  vice-president.  Co¬ 
operative  Food  Distributors ;  Paul 
H.  Nystrom,  president.  Limited 


Price  Variety  Chain  Stores  .Xssocia-  I 

tion  and  professor  of  marketing,  I 

Columbia  University ;  and  Robert  I 

G.  Stewart,  formerly  director,  I 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  I 

Jersey.  J 


Harvard  Reports  Retail  Profit  Off  41% 


The  survey  recently  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  .\dministration.  Har¬ 
vard  University,  is  based  on  reports 
from  conijianies  operating  695  stores 
which,  it  is  estimated,  do  38%  of 
the  department  store  and  specialty 
shop  business  of  the  country.  The 
.study,  entitled  “Operating  Results  of 
Department  and  Sjiecialty  Stores  in 
1938”,  was  written  by  Malcolm 
McNair,  professor  of  marketing  in 
the  Harvard  Business  School.  A 
foreword  points  out  that  this  is  the 
19th  consecutive  year  that  Harvard 
has  presented  this  annual  survey  and 
that  “this  study,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  has  been  carried  on  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Retail  Dr\’ 
Goods  Association.  To  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  its  financial  support  and  to 
the  Controllers’  Congress  for  con¬ 
tinued  interest  and  assistance  and 
many  useful  suggestions,  the  Bureau 
is  deeply  grateful.” 

Sharp  Decline  in  Profits 

The  survey  indicates  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  profits  in  1938  were  41% 
smaller  than  in  1937.  Net  profit,  in¬ 
cluding  non-merchandising  revenue 
and  other  credits,  for  the  re]X)rting 
companies  on  the  average  amounted 
to  2.65%  of  sales  in  1938  against 
4.15%  of  sales  realized  in  1937. 
Dollar  sales  were  7%  to  8%  less  than 
in  1937.  The  decline  in  .sales  re¬ 
flected  chiefly  the  drop  in  retail 
prices.  In  addition,  there  was  some 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sales 
transactions. 

Net  losses  from  merchandising 
operations  were  incurred  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  stores  for  the  first  time  since 
1934,  being  reported  by  about  64% 
of  the  firms  covered.  Most  stores  re¬ 
ceived  income  from  other  sources 
sufficient  to  produce  a  final  net  profit. 
Basement  sales  accounted  for  from 
12%  to  20%  of  the  sales  of  large  ur¬ 
ban  stores,  substantially  more  than 
in  small  department  stores.  In  com¬ 
parison  to  1937,  dollar  volume  in  the 
large  store  basement  dropped  from 


3%%  to  5%.  while  main  store  sales  I 
decreased  by  from  5)4%  to  9%  of  I 
the  ])receding  year’s  sales.  P 

The  following  table  gives  the  I 
comparative  reconls  for  1938  and  I 
1937  in  percentages  of  sales:  I 


7c 

7o 

Items 

1938 

1937 

Total  merchandise  co.st... 

63.75 

63.70 

Total  i>av  roll . 

18.25 

17.8S 

Real  estate  costs . 

4.95 

4.5 

Advertising  . 

3.75 

3.6 

Taxes  . 

1.3 

1.0S 

Supplies  and  services  pur- 

chased  . 

3.1 

3.0 

All  other  expense  (includ- 

ing  interest)  . 

6.05 

S.8S 

Total  cost . 

101.15 

99.55 

Net  loss . 

1.15 

tO.45 

Sundry  or  other  revenue, 

net  . 

.  3.8 

3.7 

Total  net  business  profit 

2.65 

4.15 

iProfit. 

The  Harvard  survev 

tliis  y 

ear  has 

been  made  somewhat  : 

shorter  in  an 

effort  both  to  reduce 

costs 

and  to 

present  the  material  in 

a  more  com- 

pact  and  readily  usable  form.  The 
first  section  of  its  30  pages  includes 
a  summary  for  the  year  1938,  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  .significant  trends  during  the 
past  10  years,  a  discussion  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  rising  ex¬ 
penses.  and  the  presentation  of  the 
1938  figures  arranged  according  to 
the  form  of  income  statement  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  directors  of  the 
NRDGA.  The  second  section  com¬ 
prises  for  department  stores  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sales,  profits,  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  payroll,  personnel  data,  real 
estate  costs,  other  expenses  by  nat¬ 
ural  divisions  and  functional  groups, 
and  data  on  credit  costs,  together 
with  appropriate  tables,  for  stores  in 
10  .sales  volume  classifications  run¬ 
ning  from  less  than  $1 50.000  to  over 
$20,000,000.  The  third  section  of 
the  report,  in  similar  form  but 
briefer  compass,  reports  the  results 
of  departmentized  specialty  stores  in 
1938.  An  appendix  contains  more 
detailed  tables  for  both  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores,  including 
goal  figures  as  well  as  common  fig¬ 
ures. 
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M.O.R.  Finds  Profit 

THH  first  trade-wide  statistics  on 
merchandising  and  expense  for 
tlie  nation’s  department  and 
specialty  stores  during  1938  were 
published  recently  hv  the  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Drv  Coods  Association  in  the 
jKKrket  t-ncyclopedia  known  to  its 
constant  readers  as  “the  M.O.  R.”, 
a  nickname  derived  from  its  formal 
title.  “1‘>.18  l)ei)artmental  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results  of 
De])artmcnt  Stores  and  Specialty 
Stores.” 

Although  the  opening  pages  of 
the  M.  O.  R.  are  devoted  to  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  figures  which  follow,  no 
less  than  50  of  its  75  pages  are  given 
solely  to  unadorned  statistics,  which 
appear  under  columnar  headings 
uniform  with  previous  issues  of  the 
reprtrt,  thus  admitting  of  easy  com¬ 
parison.  The  M.  O.  R.  gives  a 
thumbnail  history  of  the  retail  year 
in  its  first  few  interpretative  para¬ 
graphs.  It  is  a  notably  concise  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  situation  and  we  quote 
verbatim : 

Expenses  Up,  Volume  Down 

“The  oiH*rating  profits  of  the  tvqfi- 
cal  department  or  larger  specialty 
store  for  the  year  1938  approached 
the  vanishing  point.  An  increase  in 
unemployment  taxes  which  was 
called  for  in  most  states,  a  rise  in  the 
ratio  of  selling  salaries,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  7%  in  the  dollar  volume  of 
sales  were  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  decline  of  profits  from  1.6%  to 
0.3%  in  the  typical  performance. 

“The  results  of  the  1938  operation 
as  well  as  the  operating  profit  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  years  1935  to 
1937,  for  the  trade  as  a  whole  are 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Operating  Profit,  Cross  Margin  and 
Total  Expense  in  Percent  to  Sales 
(Trade  Average) 


Year 

Gross 

Total 

Margin 

Expense 

Profit 

1935 

35.5 

33.9 

1.6 

1936 

36.1 

33.5 

2.6 

1937 

36.1 

34.5 

1.6 

1938 

36.0 

35.7 

0.3 

It  may  Ite  observed  from  the  fore¬ 
going  table  that  the  improvement  in 
merchandising  efficiency  experi¬ 
enced  in  1936  compared  with  1935 


at  Vanishing  Point 

was  maintained,  to  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  hut  operating  costs  took  pro¬ 
gressively  more  of  the  sale’s  dollar 
in  the  last  two  years. 

“There  was  little  change  in  1938  in 
the  i>erformances  on  markon,  mark¬ 
down  and  the  other  ])hases  of  mer¬ 
chandising  which  directly  affect 
gross  margin.  Markdowns  increased 
slightly.  ]K)ssihly  due  to  efforts 
stores  exerted  at  various  times  to 
maintain  or  improve  sales  through 
price  promotions. 

“The  sales  income  per  square  foot 
of  selling  space  was  $31  in  1938  for 
the  trade  as  a  whole,  indicating  a 
decline  of  $1  from  the  1937  figure. 
Thus,  the  sales  yield  on  the  basis  of 
selling  area  in  1938  returned  to  the 
1936  amount.  Total  .sales  in  1938 
were,  however,  still  below  those  of 
19.36. 

“In  .special  stores  the  sales  yield 
jier  square  foot  of  .selling  space  in 
1938  was  $52;  in  department  stores 
the  amount  varied  from  $21  for 
.stores  with  sales  between  $500.(X)0 
and  $1,000,000,  to  $39  for  stores  in 
the  volume  group  over  $10,000,000. 

“Each  of  the  five  major  functional 
divisions  of  Expense — Administra¬ 
tive.  Occupancy,  Publicity,  Buying 
and  Selling — showed  the  effect  of 
declining  .sales  and  the  general  tend¬ 
ency  for  labor  costs  to  increase.  The 
selling  function  produced  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  1.2%  fto  sales) 
expansion  in  operating  ratio  than  did 
any  of  the  other  functional  divisions 
of  Expense. 

Operating  Cost  Rise  Analyzed 
“Compared  with  1936.  it  may  be 
noted  from  the  preceding  table  that 
operating  costs  advanced  2.2%  of 
sales.  The  rise  in  Administrative 
costs,  from  6.8%  to  7.7%  accounted 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  total  expense,  and  reflects 
the  higher  social  security  taxes  in 
effect  in  1938.  The  increase  in  these 
alone,  from  1936  to  1938,  amounted 
to  approximately  0.5%  of  sales, 
which  was  chargeable  to  Adminis¬ 
trative  costs. 

“The  effect  of  increased  payroll 
costs  in  the  selling  division  may  be 
noted  in  the  rise  of  the  selling  func¬ 
tional  costs,  from  9.9%  in  19.36.  to 
10.2%  in  1937,  and  to  10.7%  in 
1938.” 


The  M.  O.  R.  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  in  greater  detail  the  results 
achieved  during  1938  by  stores  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  The 
headings:  Piece  CukkIs  Division, 
Small  Wares,  Apparrel.  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear,  Home  Eurnishings, 
Miscellaneous  Departments,  Base¬ 
ment  Division.  'I'hose  summaries 
compare  the  ’38  record  with  each  of 
the  four  ])revious  years.  Since  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  M.  ().  R.  arc  still  available 
for  .some  few  years  back,  it  is  with 
brevity  that  the  current  issue  looks 
back  to  compare. 

Eollowing  tliose  pages  of  interpre¬ 
tation  and  observation,  comes  the 
body  of  the  rtqiort.  50  pages  of  sta¬ 
tistics  unintcrru])ted  by  text. 

Vital  Statistics 

Higlilights  of  the  M.d.  R.  re¬ 
port  ?  There  are  hundreds.  .\t  ran¬ 
dom  we  select  a  baker’s  dozen:  Sales 
dro])  was  considerably  greater  in 
Home  Furnisliings  than  elsewhere 
in  the  store.  .  .  .  But  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  did  of  the  Main  Store’s  total 
business.  .  .  .  The  Piece  (ioods  de¬ 
partments  suffered  more  than  did 
the  store  a  whole ;  the  ratio  of  their 
sales  to  total  store  sales  was  7%,  the 
lowest  figure  in  the  past  4  years.  .  .  . 
Customers’  Returns  %  to  Gross 
Sales :  (Oriental  Rugs  bore  the 
heaviest  proportionate  burden,  with 
22.5%'.  followed  by  Negligees-Rol)es 
with  17.1%.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  over- 10-million 
stores  were  overwhelmed  by  tbe 
high  expense  percentage  and  showed 
a  loss  on  net  ojjerations. . . .  W omen’s 
Shoe  volume  is  5  times  that  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s;  Women’s  Shoe  markdowns 
increased  approximately  20%  over 
1937.  .  .  .  Average  Gross  Sale  for 
store  as  a  whole.  Spring  $2.14,  Fall 
$2.38.  .  .  .  Furniture  stock  turn  was 
2.7,  comparing  unfavorably  with  3.0 
in  1937  and  3.4  in  1936.  .  .  .  Oriental 
Rugs,  a  minor  department  of  the 
store,  declined  17%  in  dollar  sales 
while  Furniture-Mattresses- Springs 
lost  15%  in  volume. 

The  Brighter  Side 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  encour¬ 
aging  figures  in  M.  O.  R.  Thus, 
compared  with  the  main  store,  the 
basement  had  a  less  .serious  decrease 
in  sales.  Two  of  its  dei)artments, 
Hosiery-Blouses  and  Skirts-Sports- 
wear,  maintained  or  bettered  slightly 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Community  Payroll  Patterns  as 
a  Guide  for  Sales  Promotions 

The  retailer  is  interested  in  the  amount  of  payroll  released  in 
his  community;  but  more  vitally  concerned  with  when  it  is  re¬ 
leased.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  survey  technique  developed 
by  Dr.  Howard  T.  Hovde  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's 
Wharton  School  and  applied  to  a  study  of  Philadelphia  payrolls.  I 


Business  follows  payntiis. 

The  department  store  receives 
its  share  of  the  comnnuiity  pay 
envelo])es  and  checks.  Does  it  do  so 
at  the  lowest  ratio  of  selling  and 
promotion  costs  to  sales? 

With  as  sensitive  an  inde.\  as  pay¬ 
roll  ])ayments  it  may  he  reasoned 
that  sooner  or  later  retail  merchants 
will  ai)])raise  the  daily  releases  of 
payrolls  in  their  Cfminumities  for  the 
pnr])(».se  of  better  timing  their  selling 
and  promotional  activities.  Monthly 
payrolls  may  he  secured  for  a  city 
from  the  Fe<leral  Reserve  Rank  fig¬ 
ures,  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  in  .some  cases  from  adjust¬ 
ed  hank  clearances,  or  from  a  report¬ 
ing  ]H*riod  of  U.  S.  Censuses.  'I'hese 
are  figures  of  past  history  and  indi¬ 
cate  how  business  was  or  might  have 
been  if  the  payrolls  were  spent  in 
retail  establishments.  These  figures 
give  no  indication  of  the  daily  re¬ 
leases  of  consumer  funds. 

The  monthly  total  of  emplovee 
])ayments  in  a  community  must  com¬ 
bine  figures  from  a  variety  of  re- 
t)orting  e.stablishments.  Data  from 
at  least  1 1  classifications  are  readily 
available  to  anyone  who  might  in- 
(piire  into  a  local  situation,  d'hese 
are : 

1.  Manufacturers’  Payrolls.  The 
Census  of  Manufactures  includes  16 
subdivisions  for  reporting  ])urposes. 

2.  If'liolesalcrs’  Payrolls.  Classi¬ 
fied  by  goods  handled  and  not  by 
methods  of  doing  business,  the  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Business  includes  29  different 
groupings. 

3.  Retailers’  Payrolls.  The  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Business  divides  retailers’  re¬ 
ports  into  8  types. 

4.  Utilities’  Payrolls.  No  com¬ 
parable  census  data  are  available  for 


this  classification  which  includes  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  railroads,  .street  railways 
and  other  trans])ortation  facilities. 
This  is  a  small  group  of  large-scale 
employers. 

5.  Financial  Institution  Payrolls. 
Banks,  finance  comjianies  and  insur¬ 
ance  conijianies  are  large  employers. 
.\s  with  the  utility  industry  there  is 
no  com])arable  census  data,  but  in¬ 
formation  on  payrolls  and  pay  days 
may  be  secured  with  a  few  well  di¬ 
rected  inquiries. 

6.  Construction  Payrolls.  This 
classification  includes  construction 
contractors,  and  reiiair  cotistruction 
business,  mo.stly  building  construc¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  difficult  to  correlate 
census  data  with  this  classification. 

7.  Miscellaneous  Pusincss  Pay¬ 
rolls.  Perhaps  a  catch-all  classifica¬ 
tion.  including  business  services, 
trucking,  etc.,  where  no  comparable 
census  data  is  available  but  which 
can  be  estimated  by  manijnilation  of 
census  data  for  .service  industries. 

8.  Sen'icc  Business  Payrolls.  The 
Census  of  Business  gives  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  all  service  businesses  from 
which  are  e.xcluded  business  services 
and  professional  .services. 

9.  Recjular  Goz'ernnient  Payrolls. 
No  comparable  census  data  are 
found  on  public  payrolls  in  a  com¬ 
munity.  Large  payments  are  made 
to  Federal.  State  and  local  Govern¬ 
ment  employees.  While  unpublished 
for  a  city,  the  information  is  avail¬ 
able  by  asking  the  proper  authorities. 

10.  Emergency  Government  Pay¬ 
rolls.  The  Federal  Government  iti  its 
aggregate  jiayments  created  by  emer¬ 
gency  legislation  releases  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  large  percentage  of  funds  in  a 
community  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  equivalent  of  “payrolls”.  As 
business  and  political  conditions 


vary,  these  jiayments  change  in 
amounts,  but  the  release  of  such 
funds  may  properly  be  included  in  a 
community  payroll  study.  The  funds 
rapidly  permeate  into  retail  trade 
channels. 

11.  School  and  Hospital  Payrolls.  I! 
Here  is  a  source  of  payroll  payments 
which  includes  public  and  private 
schools,  hos])itals  and  other  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  institutions  that 
may  be  as  high  as  7%  of  the  com¬ 
munity  imroll. 

( )ther  ])ercentage  ])ayments  in 
the  previous  classifications  naturally 
vary  with  the  industrial  ctnnplexity 
of  the  community.  It  is  interesting 
in  passing  to  note  the  high  pro- 
])ortion  of  governmental  payrolls 
in  a  local  area — often  as  high  as 
10%  of  the  total  for  the  regular 
government  jtayrolls  alone  and  an¬ 
other  9%  for  relief  and  emergency 
payments  of  an  extra-ordinary  pur- 
po.se.  This  contrasts  with  38%  for 
the  manufacturers’  classification  and 
13%  for  payrolls  relea.sed  in  a  com¬ 
munity  through  retail  store  employ¬ 
ees. 

These  figures  in  themselves  pre- 
.sent  some  difficulties  to  as.semble  and 
exclude  professional  men  such  as 
doctors  and  lawyers  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic  servants.  Among  other  re-  : 
leases  of  funds  which  also  contribute 
to  community  purchasing  power  are 
incomes  from  rents,  interest,  divi¬ 
dends.  professional  fees  and  business 
profits.  This  type  of  income  has  lieen  j 
excluded  from  discussion. 

The  retail  merchant  liecause  he 
lives  in  his  community  is  unlike  the 
manufacturer  whose  base  of  activity 
is  at  some  distance.  The  retailer  may  * 
sense  his  market  opportunity  without 
elaborate  figures  on  market  poten-  I 

(Continued  on  page  26)  I 
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News  on  Halle’s  Shoe  Floor 


mr 
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18  all  open,  and  lontributes  substantially  to 
TJlion.  as  here  and  in  photo  at  top  right, 
''s  IS  both  dirert  and  indirect. 
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Chairs  are  placed  in  rows  of  unequal  length,  in  irregular  and  unsymmetrical 
curves.  Monotony  of  long  straight  rows  is  thus  avoided,  while  greater 
seating  rapacity  is  attained  than  scattered  groups  of  chairs  provide. 
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Gilbert  Rohde's  work  at  Halle 

Bros.,  Cleveland,  aims  to  express 
a  store  character  of  solidarity  and 
permanence.  The  newly  finished 
shoe  department  manages  to 
combine  this  impression  with  one 
of  inviting  brightness  and  cheer- 
fullness.  The  department  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  for  its  interesting  seating 
plan  and  for  the  color  and  variety 
of  surface  textures  used.  Archi¬ 
tect,  C.  A.  Wheeler. 


Artificial  leathers  in  white,  Idue  and  gold  have  been  used  on  the  walls. 
One  of  these  leather  walls  has  been  tufted,  to  lend  softness  in  contrast  to 
the  hard-surfaced  materials  used.  Note  open  end  display  cases. 


O 


tials.  To  tlie  retailer  the  question  of 
how  much  or  how  big  are  payroll 
payments  in  liis  community  may  be 
secondary  to  the  question  of  when 
are  employees  paid.  The  releases  of 
regular  and  irregular  payrolls  di¬ 
rectly  aflfects  his  sales. 

Collection  of  Data 

Axiomatic  as  this  statement  is,  no 
data  are  available  on  daily  releases 
of  payrolls  without  going  into  the 
field  to  collect  the  information.  In 
Philadelphia,  data  were  secured  by  a 
retail  merchants  committee  through 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Howard  T.  Hovde, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton  School.  The  technique  has 
since  been  co])ied  in  other  cities  and 
from  observations  in  major  market 
areas  it  may  be  reasoned  that  the 
daily  releases  of  funds  follow  a  some¬ 
what  uniform  pattern.  Exceptions 
may  be  easily  determined  in  your 
community. 

From  the  11  classifications  and  48 
minor  groups  of  manufacturing  and 
non-manufacturing  industries  and 
business  as  well  as  governmental  and 
quasi-governmental  institutions  that 
were  surveyed  on  payroll  policies, 
these  facts  were  established  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  Some  681  establishments 
reported  payrolls  of  $34,507,493  in 
wages  and  salaries  among  274,984 
employees  during  the  month  of  May. 
From  this  samj)le,  the  average  month¬ 
ly  payroll  was  projected  to  $61,500,- 
000  among  487,000  employees.  This 
is  an  average  yearly  salary  per  em¬ 
ployee  from  president  to  janitor — 
with  emergency  relief  and  WPA 
thrown  in — of  about  $1500,  which 
partly  may  explain  the  low  average 
sales  in  department  stores.  The  fig¬ 
ures  are  limited  to  wage  earners  who 
in  turn  may  share  income  with  non¬ 
earners  in  a  family. 

An  objective  of  retail  store  man¬ 
agement  is  not  only  to  find  out  what 
customers  demand  in  the  way  of 
goods  and  services  but  to  determine 
when  and  how  they  can  pay  for 
merchandise.  Because  of  the  in¬ 
herent  desire  of  the  public  for  mer¬ 
chandise  offered  by  department 
stores,  selling  and  promotional  effort 
can  be  made  more  effective  by  co¬ 
ordinating  advertised  sales  with  pay 
days. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  merchants,  pay  days  do  not  al¬ 
ways  fall  the  heaviest  on  week-ends. 
Payrolls  are  largely  staggered 


throughout  the  month.  Weekly  pay¬ 
ments  represent  slightly  more  than 
53%  of  the  total  dollar  payrolls; 
semi-monthly,  35^%  ;  monthly,  7%  ; 
bi-weekly,  4% ;  and  all  other  types 
less  than  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  ])ayrolls  in  4.4  week- 
month,  the  percentage  releases  of 
funds  vary  by  days : 


Mondays 

0.82% 

T  uesdays 

1.44% 

Wedne.sdays 

3.05% 

Thursdays 

2.86% 

Fridays 

6.29% 

Saturdays 

2.26% 

These  figures,  in  the  main,  repre¬ 
sent  weekly  wages  and  do  not  include 
jjayments  that  may  fall  on  any  one  of 
these  days  liecause  of  less  frequent 
liayments.  When  the  15th  and  the 
30th  of  the  month  falls  on  any  one 
of  these  days,  another  10%  should 
be  added  to  that  day  for  both  the 
middle  and  month-end  payments  of 
semi-monthly  payrolls,  largely  sal¬ 
aries. 

Again  on  the  month-end.  there  is 
a  release  of  monthly  salaries  which 
accounts  for  another  7%  of  the  total 
month’s  payroll.  This  7%  figure 
should  be  proportioned  about  equally 
over  the  last  two  days  of  a  31  day 
month,  thus  increasing  the  jiercent- 
age  release  of  funds  on  those  week 
days  in  the  month  end. 

This  formula  may  be  applied  to 
any  month  of  the  year  and  indicates 
a  lack  of  uniformity  of  payroll  re¬ 
leases  of  comparable  calendar  days 
of  the  preceding  year  because  of 
variation  of  the  above  factors.  It  may 
be  of  further  interest  to  note  that 
51%  of  payrolls  are  made  by  check 
and  49%  by  cash.  Cash  payrolls  are 
usually  delivered  by  banks  or  ar¬ 
moured  truck  companies  and  these 
sources  give  a  double-check  on  dates 
of  payroll  releases  by  days  of  a 
month. 

Charting  Results 
In  order  to  show  these  variati{ms 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  a  pic¬ 
ture-pattern  of  payroll  releases  is 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  chart. 
This  has  been  prepared  from  the  for¬ 
mula  for  July  to  December.  1939.  A 
quick  glance  at  the  ]>ictograph  ex¬ 
plodes  the  theory  that  ]iay  days  are 
uniform  for  each  day  of  the  week. 
The  days  are  indicated  in  columnar 
form  at  the  top  of  the  graph  with  the 
calendar  days  of  the  month  i>resented 
at  the  bottom  of  each  bar  on  the  chart. 


Each  bar  represents  that  proportion 
of  the  month’s  total  payroll  that  is 
released  on  the  day  shown.  Perhaps 
the  chart  explodes  the  idea  of  the 
little  Black  Book  with  the  gold  letters 
“Beat  Last  Year's  Record’’,  carried 
by  department  store  executives.  Un¬ 
less  last  year’s  sales  records  are 
based  upon  a  comparable  day  of  pay¬ 
roll  release,  the  compari.son  may  be 
faulty.  The  payroll  pattern  changes 
from  week  to  week  and  year  to  vear 
as  the  calendar  shifts  semi-monthly 
and  monthly  payments  to  different 
week  days.  Like  the  weather,  these 
pay  days  may  explain  why  some 
selling  days  are  more  successful  than 
others. 

Interpreting  Data 

Pay  days  can  tip  off  the  buyer, 
the  merchandise  manager  and  the 
advertising  manager  to  .special  days 
selected  for  particular  promotional 
events. 

Pay  days  give  a  cue  to  goo<l  .selling 
days.  Keep  in  mind,  however,  shop¬ 
ping  days  which  have  been  previous¬ 
ly  established  by  consumer  habits  or 
a  heavy  promotional  budget. 

In  the  lower  and  middle  classes, 
Mr.  Wage  Earner  and  Mr.  Salary 
Man  live  largely  from  pay  day  to  pay 
day :  the  pay  envelope  or  check  goes 
home  to  the  wife  who  anticipates  her 
expenditures  on  pay  day.  but  prob¬ 
ably  makes  her  purchases  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Check  these  habits  for 
your  i>romotions.  Conversely,  the 
collection  department  can  use  pay 
day  information  on  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  and  installment  credits. 

Since  the  first  inquiry  was  made 
on  Payroll  Policies  in  Philadelphia*, 
the  technique  has  been  copied  in 
other  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  has  been  found,  with 
few  e.xceptions,  that  the  payroll  pat¬ 
tern  is  essentially  that  presented  in 
the  pictograph.  However,  it  is  well 
to  check  up  the  local  conditions  in 
your  community.  This  may  be  done 
cooperatively  through  a  retail  mer¬ 
chants  committee,  perhaps  through 
local  newspaper  cooperation,  or  in¬ 
dividually  by  store  management.  A 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  a 
local  college  or  university  might  as¬ 
sist  in  making  a  detailed  study.  For 

♦Study  available  from  Howard  T.  Hovde, 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  &  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Price  $1,  with  technique  and 
questionnaire. 
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Payroll  of  Daily  Releases  of  Consumer  Funds 

Calendar  of  Sales  Promotion  Dates — .luly  to  December,  1939 
Each  bar  represents  the  daily  proportion  of  wages  and  salaries  paid  during  month. 

Chart  does  not  show  releases  of  income  from  rents,  interest,  dividends,  professional  fees, 
business  profits,  nor  payments  to  domestic  servants. 


cash  payrolls,  without  consideration 
of  check  payments,  hanks  and  ar¬ 
moured  truck  companies  can  furnish 
figures  on  payroll  deliveries,  by  cus¬ 
tom  most  weekly  cash  wages.  If  the 
industrial  population  of  the  city  does 
not  vary  greatly  from  the  average 
occupational  groups  of  the  country, 
a  few  well  directed  telephone  calls  to 
the  leading  industries,  public  utilities, 
banks,  schools,  hospitals  and  govern¬ 
mental  institutions  may  give  a  quick 
over-all  picture. 

It  would  he  well  to  use  this  pro¬ 
cedure  in  order  to  determine  particu¬ 
lar  pay  days  of  large  employers  who 
may  have  shifted  from  the  traditional 
week-end  payments.  One  of  the 
largest  national  manufacturers  now 
pays  all  employees  on  Monday,  Tues¬ 


day  and  Wednesday  in  order  to  sim¬ 
plify  payroll  accounting.  This  cor¬ 
poration  likewise  claims  a  distinct 
social  benefit  to  employees  who  do 
not  squander  the  pay  check  on  week¬ 
end  activities:  “Blue  Monday’’  has 
disappeared  and  more  merchandise 
has  been  bought  for  the  homes  of  the 
employees. 

Constructing  Questionnaire 

An  extended  technique  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  payroll  data  suggests  the 
use  of  a  printed  questionnaire,  mailed 
to  all  classifications  of  manufactur¬ 
ing,  non-manufacturing  and  other 
business  and  governmental  divisions 
which  have  been  outlined.  A  basic 
list  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  rated  $10,000  and  over 


by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  will  include 
the  major  employers  of  any  city.  To 
this  list  should  be  added  the  names 
of  public  utilities,  financial  organiza¬ 
tions.  city,  state  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  divisions,  and  schools  and  hos¬ 
pitals  which  are  not  rated,  but  which 
in  the  aggregate  account  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  employed  population. 
In  addition  to  the  total  payroll  for  all 
employees  in  a  given  month,  the 
questionnaire  should  ask  for  a 
break-down  of  payments  by  days  of 
the  week  and  the  amounts  paid  on 
each  day  for  all  payrolls  in  which 
payments  are  made  weekly,  semi¬ 
monthly,  bi-weekly,  monthly  and 
other  ways.  It  would  be  well  to 
ascertain  any  irregularities  in  pay¬ 
ments  as  an  assistance  in  tabulations. 
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One  day's  sales  in  ei((ht  are  returned. 


The  commercial  flesh  is  heir  to 
many  ills.  Some  of  them  no 
doubt  can  be  cured.  By  intelli¬ 
gent  treatment  some  may  be  amelio¬ 
rated.  Others  perhaps  are  not  cur¬ 
able.  In  any  consideration  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  retailers  in 
their  daily  operations  it  is  well  first 
to  determine  m  which  of  these  three 
classes  the  ailment  lies. 

One  of  the  ills  from  which  retail¬ 
ers  suffer  is  the  return  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  refund  or  credit.  It  is 
particularly  annoying  not  only  in  its 
actual  material  manifestations  but 
likewise  in  its  ])sychological  aspects. 
•Anyone  whose  job  is  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  naturally  gets  an  uplift  of 
spirits  when  goods  are  sold  and 
when,  later,  it  turns  out  they  really 
have  not  been  sold,  because  the  cus¬ 
tomer  .sends  them  hack,  the  seller 
can  hardly  regard  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  philosophically.  This,  per¬ 
haps,  is  one  reason  why  the  returns 
problem  is  .so  irksome. 

A  Heavy  Expense 

However,  the  damage  wrought  by 
returns  is  not  confined  to  our  feel¬ 
ings.  Increased  expense  is  involved. 
Frequently  goods  are  soiled  or 
otherwise  made  unsalable  during 
the  time  they  are  out  of  the  store. 
OpiX)rtunities  to  sell  such  merchan¬ 
dise  likewise  have  been  lost  during 
the  time  the  goods  are  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  hands.  In  actuality,  the 
merchandise  inventory  necessary  to 
do  business  must  be  larger  than 
otherwise  would  be  necessary.  Thus 
if  returns  are  approximately  12  per¬ 


cent  of  sales  it  will  require  about 
three  percent  more  merchandise  in 
the  store’s  inventory  than  would  be 
necessary  if  every  .sale  could  be  final. 

Retailers  everywhere  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  burden  they  must 
carry  as  the  result  of  a  liberal  policy 
on  returns  and  that  burden  is  not 
always  limited  to  12  percent  of 
.sales.  We  have  taken  that  figure 
because  a  survey  recently  made  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  re¬ 
ports  that  one  day’s  sales  out  of 
eight  are  returned.  In  cold  fact,  re¬ 
turns  in  many  stores  run  consider¬ 
ably  higher.  The  higher  class  the 
store  the  higher  tin-  percentage  of 
returns  is  likely  to  be.  One  advan¬ 
tage  which  many  women  customers 
see  in  a  charge  account  is  that  it 
permits  easier  returns  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Is  This  a  Curable  111? 

Now  the  question  of  interest  is  in 
which  of  the  three  classes  set  up  in 
the  Ijeginning  of  this  article  does 
the  problem  of  returns  fit?  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  returns  cannot  wholly  be 
done  away  with.  Retailers  do  not 
expect  that  because  they  value  the 
good  will  of  their  customers  and 
they  know  that,  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done,  some  mer¬ 
chandise  will  prove  unsatisfactory, 
or  some  garment  will  fail  to  fit,  or 
.some  customer  will  claim  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  changing  her  mind. 

Because  of  these  things  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  values  his  customer’s 
good  will  does  not  hope  to  do  away 
with  all  returns  and  make  all  sales 


definitely  final.  He  knows  that  the 
great  volume  of  sales  at  retail  has 
been  built,  at  least  partly,  through 
the  liberal  policies  of  the  stores.  He 
knows  that  when  a  customer  learns 
she  may,  under  proper  conditions, 
return  the  goods  she  has  bought 
she  is  loss  likely  to  feel  she  has  been 
hooked  every  time  she  makes  a  i)ur- 
chase. 

But  if  returns  cannot  be  wholly 
eliminated,  it  is  equally  true  that 
they  need  not  be  allowed  to  pile  up 
into  ever-increasing  percentages  of 
the  store’s  sales.  Much  can  be  done 
which  will  ameliorate  the  condition. 
The  question  of  what  and  how  it 
should  be  done  is  something  which 
each  store  should  carefully  consider 
and  determine  for  itself,  but  as  an 
immediate  approach  to  the  problem 
it  w’ould  be  well  to  make  some  study 
of  the  types  of  returns  which  are 
made  to  the  store  and  the  causes 
which  lie  back  of  them. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  returns 
is  discussed  emphasis  usually  is 
placed  upon  the  unjustified  returns 
and  the  more  unreasonable  the  use 
of  the  return  privilege  the  more 
conversation  is  provoked.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  however,  the  returns 
zvhicli  hurt  most  are  not  the  most 
unreasonable  ones  because  there  are 
comparatively  few  customers  who 
have  the  nerir  to  demand  things 
vjhich  are  outrageously  unjust.  The 
returns  which  break  the  retailer's 
back  are  the  ones  which  are  justi¬ 
fied,  because  there  are  so  many  of 
such  returns. 
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We  venture  the  assertion  tliat  if 
all  the  returns  of  merchandise  for 
which  the  store  and  its  people  are 
chiefly  responsible  could  he  elimi¬ 
nated  the  remainder  would  he  so  uu- 
important  that  we  would  never  con¬ 
sider  them  a  problem.  Here  is  a 
field  in  which  every  retailer  profit¬ 
ably  can  work — to  eliminate  the 
store-caused  returns. 

What  Returns  Are  Store-Claused? 

How  many  returns  are  due  to 
overselling  on  the  part  of  the  stt)re's 
[people?  There  are  many  men  and 
women  who  have  comparatively 
little  sales  resistance.  When  such  a 
customer  falls  into  the  hands  of  a 
salesperson  who  puts  unusual  pres¬ 
sure  on  to  make  a  sale  she  may 
make  the  purchase  hut  when  she 
gets  home  and  thinks  it  over  the 
merchandise  is  likely  to  he  returned. 

How  many  returns  are  due  to 
unsatisfactory  merchandise?  By  the 
use  of  clever  displays  and  advertis¬ 
ing  merchandise  frequently  is  made 
to  appear  better  than  it  really  is, 
but  when  the  customer  examines  it 
in  the  cold  gray  atmo.sphere  of 
home  the  deficiencies  are  apparent 
and  the  goods  come  hack. 

How  many  returns  are  due  to  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  i)art  of  the  salesperson 
to  match  with  accuracy  the  custom¬ 
er’s  need  and  the  merchandise?  A 
good  salesperson  will  give  sufficient 
heed  to  her  customer  to  get  a 
.shrewdly  accurate  idea  of  just  what 
the  customer  wants  and  will  make 
her  selling  effort  on  something 
which  is  likely  to  meet  the  custom¬ 
er’s  need.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
certainly  lead  to  returns. 

How  many  returns  are  due  to 
changes  made  in  the  i)rice  of  goods 
directly  after  the  customer  has  i)ur- 
chased  at  a  higher  jjrice?  When  the 
store  sells  an  article  for  $4.95  today 
and  advertises  it  tomorrow  in  a 
special  sale  at  $4.49  it  is  bound  to 
create  dissatisfaction  in  the  woman 
who  i)aid  the  higher  j)rice  and  the 
goods  may  come  hack. 

How  many  returns  are  due  to  the 


fact  that  the  buyer’s  desire  to  get 
tlie  price  down  resulted  in  just  a 
little  too  much  <|uality  being  taken 
out  of  the  goods? 

How  many  returns  are  due  to  the 
fact  th.'it  the  buyer  bought  goods 
without  concerning  herself  about 
Mich  (|ue.stions  as  the  fastness  of 
color,  washahility,  etc.? 

How  many  returns  are  due  to 
failure  to  deliver  at  a  specified,  or 
promised,  time? 

How  many  returns  are  due  to 
lack  of  care  of  stock  resulting  in  the 
customer  receiving  soiled  or  dam¬ 
aged  goods? 

Kliiniiiating  Causes 

It  would  he  difficult,  and  ])erhaps 
useless,  to  set  down  all  the  jKJSsible 
causes  of  returns  for  which  the  store 
and  its  ])eojde  are  re.sponsihle.  To 
suggest  the  great  ojqxtrtunity  for 
the  reduction  t)f  returns  by  the  de- 
vel(»pment  of  this  field  should  he 
sufficient.  Work  with  the  stcjre  or¬ 
ganization  to  reduce  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  returns  will  pay  handsome 
dividends,  not  merely  through  the 
reduction  (jf  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
turns  hut  because  the  store  will  he 


a  iK'tter  .store  and  one  in  which  cus¬ 
tomers  wall  more  readily  make  their 
purchases  if  the  store-causes  of  re¬ 
turns  are  reduced  or  eliminated. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  hard  way  to 
get  results,  hut  it  is  the  right  way. 
It  is  much  easier  to  bfing  al)out  a 
meeting  of  the  local  retail  associa¬ 
tion  and  start  a  i)uhlic  campaign  to 
teach  women  not  to  make  returns — 
after  we  have  been  telling  them  for 
years  that  that  is  their  privilege. 

Unfortunately  these  so-called 
"educational  cami)aigns’’  are  not  al¬ 
ways  productive  of  the  best  results. 
'I'o  begin  with  they  are  just  as  likely 
to  turn  the  responsible  customer  in¬ 
to  a  returner  as  they  are  to  convert 
returners  away  from  that  privilege. 

•Another  thing  is  that  stores  differ 
very  greatly  in  their  nature  and  in 
the  type  of  api)eal  they  make  to  their 
public.  A  return  percentage  which 
one  type  of  store  would  find  intoler¬ 
able  would  be  regarded  as  normal 
in  some  other  store.  I'he  business 
w  hich  has  grown  up  around  a  policy 
of  liberality  to  customers  will  hesi¬ 
tate— and  quite  rightly — to  join  in 
some  new  and  stiff  general  rule  on 
returns.  All  stores,  however,  prob¬ 
ably  can  join  in  the  effort  to  induce 
customers  who  wish  to  make  returns 
to  bring,  or  send,  the  merchandise 
back  promptly. 

In  stores  which  have  recognized 
.Adjustment  Departments  it  should 
be  possible  to  handle  this  difficult 
subject  of  returns  ideally  and  in  ac- 
(Continucd  on  page  48) 
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The  traffic  man  has  more  opportunities  than  ever 
before  to  direct  merchandise  transportation  so  as  to 
take  advantage  of  savings.  In  these  days  of  small 
profit  the  savings  in  money  loom  large — so  also  do 
the  time  savings  which  put  goods  on  sale  promptly. 

The  Traffic  Manager  Analyzes  His 
Opportunities  as  Profit-Maker 


By  ARTHUR  D.  BIBBS 
Traffic  Manager,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 


IX  thi.s  busy  world  wliicli  is  ;it  ])re- 
scnt  largely  given  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  contours  of  tomor¬ 
row.  it  may  he  j)rofitahle  to  consider 
for  a  moment  the  sha])e  of  some 
tilings  today — and  we  don't  mean  the 
Xew  Deal,  Hitler  nor  the  National 
League.  Let’s — with  apologies  to 
Lew  Hahn — not  argue,  let’s  talk 
about  adding  a  little  to  a  little  profit 
and  let’s  also  talk  about  a  little  job 
that  has  grown  up  and  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  that  job  in  the  ojiera- 
tions  of  a  retail  store. 

In  the  dear  de^iarted  days  of  easy 
profit,  few  merchants  ctincerned 
themselves  about  the  cost  of  trans- 
jiortation.  An  abundance  of  reserve 
stock  made  freight  schedules  of  lesser 
importance,  and  the  trans])ortation 
section  of  the  traffic  department  took 
refuge  behind  the  mysterious  hokum 
of  railroad  rates  and  class  schedules 
which  are  the  outstanding  labyrinths 
of  our  time.  The  ^lossibilities  for 
savings  or  recoveries  in  our  trans- 
])ortation  field  were  comparatively 
small  and  the  average  traffic  man 
knew  it  but  kept  it  secret,  .\fter  ;dl, 
one  must  eat. 

Savings  in  Expert  Direction 

Hut  today  this  is  all  changed.  With 
express  and  class  freight  rates  of  the 
rail  carriers  at  an  all  time  high,  the 
]x)ssibilities  for  savings  are  every¬ 
where.  Motor  carriers  quote  many 
rates  below  the  rail  carrier  rate 
levels.  These  motor  carrier  rates 
include  store  door  delivery  which  is 
not  always  included  in  similar  rail 
carrier  services. 

The  forwarders  by  using  the  truck 


Cfimpetitive  mi.xed  carload  rail  tariffs, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
contract  carrier  hauls,  have  estab¬ 
lished  profitable  rate  levels  below  the 
rail  carrier  class  rates.  Forwarder 
service  out  of  the  chief  market  center 
frequently  includes  the  consolidation 
of  small  shipments  at  very  substantial 
savings  i>ver  the  e.xpress  and  jiarcel 
post  charges  which  would  be  as¬ 
sessed  in  transjKtrting  such  packages. 

The  services  of  the  so-called  ])ack- 
ing  companies,  or  package  consoli¬ 
dating  agencies  in  Xew  York  City, 
Chicago  and  Los  .\ngeles.  have 
steadily  grown  until  they  handle, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Xew  York, 
a  very  large  percentage  of  garments 
and  small  wares  shipments.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  very  large  savitig  to  the  retail 
store. 

The  rail  carriers,  spurred  by  the 
motor  carrier  competition,  have  pub¬ 
lished  commodity  rates  and  excep¬ 
tions  to  existing  tariffs  providing  low 
rates  on  certain  items,  or  on  certain 
hauls.  Many  of  these  rates  are  not 
even  known  to  the  carrier  clerks  who 
rate  the  freight  bills. 

As  a  result  of  this  combination  of 
circumstances,  the  traffic  manager  as 
never  before  has  opportunity  to  add 
substantially  to  the  profit  of  his  store. 
The  total  amount  of  savings  will  fig¬ 
ure  importantly  in  the  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished  profit,  if  any.  which  the  aver¬ 
age  store  realizes  in  these  days. 
These  results  require  no  i)etty  chisel¬ 
ing  from  wavering  truck  owners  or 
the  use  of  the  tonnage  level  on  for¬ 
warders  to  induce  a  favored  custom¬ 
er  rate.  The  motor  carriers  are.  for 
the  large  part,  consolidated  into  sub¬ 


stantial  corporate  entities  and  their 
rates,  now  controlled  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  are 
generally  profitable.  The  forward¬ 
ers.  anticipating  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission’s  control,  liave 
largely  abandoned  the  preferential 
rates  in  their  volume  groups  and 
have,  according  to  Mr.  Eastman’s 
rejxtrt.  consistently  operated  at  a 
profit.  I'ransportation.  like  retailing, 
has  again  become  a  truly  competitive 
field  and  Congress  in  defining  the 
national  tratisportation  policy  has  as¬ 
serted  that  the  inherent  right  of  each 
mode  of  transportation  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  preserved.  We  may  well 
look  forward  to  the  maintenance  of  I 
the  broad  and  varied  choice  of  car-  ^ 
rier  agencies  with  all  the  advantages 
that  mav  accrue  therefrom. 

I’rolits  ill  Prompt  Delivery 

riie  .savings  possible  through  able 
transportation  direction  are  inqxjr- 
tant  to  the  retail  stt)re,  but  the  .selling 
of  merchandise  is  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant — because,  after  all,  it  is  the 
original  ]nir])ose  of  retail  enterjwise. 

The  comiietitive  rate  situation  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  com^ietitive  time  sched¬ 
ules  of  the  various  carrier  agencies. 

Phe  rail  carriers  are  hanqiered  by  set 
running  .schedules  and  long  estab¬ 
lished  and  often  circuitous  trackage. 

Phe  motor  carriers’  fle.xibility  per¬ 
mits  later  closing  hours,  smaller  unit 
loads,  and  the  trucks  usually  travel 
by  direct  highway  via  the  shemtest 
route  between  origin  and  destination. 

The  jiossible  savings  in  time  in 
transit  amount  to  f)0%  on  certain 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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An  Expert  Puts  His  Finger  On 
Trends  That  Spell  Trouble 

Excerpts  from  an  Address  to  the  Millinery  Merchandising  Executives  Association 

By  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  University 


Store  Hours: 

WOULD  like  to  mention  a  trend 
in  the  retail  trades  ot  this  coun¬ 
try.  which  seems  to  he  f^rowing 
and  which  is  not  merely  adding  to 
the  costs  of  operation,  hut  :ilso  ac¬ 
tually  contrihuting  to  the  gradual 
decline  of  retailing.  I  refer  to  the 
trend  of  clo.sing  y(»ur  stores  to  the 
public  on  every  jjretext  ;md  excuse. 
In  recent  years  retailers  have  cut 
down  their  o])erating  time  enor¬ 
mously.  You  opcMi  later  in  the 
morning  and  close  earlier  at  night. 
You  close  your  stores  on  .Saturdays 
during  the  summer.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  take  mid-week  half  day 
holidays.  Over  in  Paris  some  of  the 
department  stores  are  even  closing 
down  entirely  during  the  month  of 
.•\ugust.  For  those  of  us  who  arc 
.still  working  for  a  living  and  trying 
to  make  ends  meet  it  has  become  a 
serious  problem  to  get  to  a  retail 
shop  at  a  time  when  it  is  open  for 
business.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
end  of  all  this? 

There  is  an  old  principle  of  mer¬ 
chandising  that  a  retail  shop  must 
I)e  operated  at  times  and  hours  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  convenience  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public.  It  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  th.at  the  time  to  sell  goods  to 
consumers  is  when  and  where  they 
are  in  the  mood  to  buy  them.  The 
present  generation  of  retailers  has 
evidently  forgotten  this  principle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
reasons  given  for  this  store  closing 
movement  arc  usually  fervent  ex¬ 
clamations  of  patriotism  and  ex¬ 
treme  expressions  of  solicitude  for 
the  employees,  (mo.st  of  whom  are 
required  to  take  the  extra  time  off 
without  pay).  It  must  he  apparent 
even  to  a  child  that  there  is  some- 
thing  phony  about  this  ex])lanation. 
If  those  who  are  urging  shorter 
store  hours  really  believe  that  they 
are  doing  something  for  their  com¬ 
munities  and  their  workers  by  these 
moves,  then  they  will  naturally  see 


that  they  could  do  still  more  for 
their  communities  and  employees  by 
clo.sing  uj)  altogetber  and  for  good. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  recog- 
!iize  the  fact  for  what  it  is.  that 
every  retrenchment  in  store  operat¬ 
ing  hours  is  a  retreat  and  a  defeat 
not  only  for  retailing,  hut  for  all 
business  whose  products  are  sold 
through  retail  stores?  ICverv  time  a 
retail  store  shortens  its  hours,  it  cuts 
down  some  of  its  sales.  Cutting 
sales  means  less  production.  Less 
production  means  less  employment. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  store  clos¬ 
ing  movement  not  only  arc  con.sum- 
ers  inconvenienced  but  all  industry 
is  injured.  *  *  * 

The  clrtig  stores  of  our  country 
ap)parently  have  no  inhibitions  about 
store  hours  such  as  department 
stores  and  millinery  shops  have. 
Their  stores  are  oj)en  to  serve  the 
public.  It  is  not  merely  a  coinci¬ 
dence  that  drug  stores  have  become 


Buyers'  Rules  for  1 939  Results 

I  should  like  to  give  you  the 
buyers’  7  rules  for  today's  (fame — 

1 — Kmmdedge  of  p(‘f)ple. 
and  how  to  work  most  creatively 
with  cu.stomers.  manufacturers 
and  fellow  workers:  2— Knowl¬ 
edge  of  store  ])olicies.  and  what 
the  store  .stands  for  to  his  cu.stom- 
er;  .1 — Knowledge  f>f  customers, 
their  lives  and  needs:  -1 — Knowl¬ 
edge  of  markets  and  re.sources. 
mills  and  manufacturers :  5 — 

Knf)wleflge  of  merchandise — fab¬ 
rics.  color,  line,  workmanship,  his¬ 
torical  background,  fashion,  quali¬ 
ty  standards:  6 — Knowledge  of 
specific  merchandise  buying :  7 — 
Knowledge  of  what  goes  on  in 
this  world. — Mrs.  Minnie  D. 
Jackson.  General  Merchandise 
Manaffer,  Roos  Brothers.  .San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  speaking  before 
the  X.R.D.G.A.  Mid-Year  Con¬ 
vention. 


purveyors  of  many  kinds  of  goods 
not  directly  related  to  the  cure  of 
disease.  If  the  present  store  closing 
movement  continues,  it  is  not  im- 
]"OssibIe  that  we  shall  soon  .see  glori¬ 
fied  drug  stores  with  capably  man¬ 
aged  millinery  departments  serving 
working,  business  and  professional 
women  at  the  times  when  they  can 
comfortably  shop.  The  idea  is  worth 
your  consideration. 

Taxation: 

During  the  ])ast  ten  years,  we  have 
beard  a  great  deal  about  new  deal 
ecoiifanics.  To  listen  to  the  talk  of 
these  vears.  one  would  conclude  that 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  all 
tbe  old  ])rincii)les  and  rules  had  been 
swept  aside.  ^Yhatever  new  there 
mav  be  in  our  ])re.sent  sitiuitioti.  of 
one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  and  that 
is  that  the  old  economic  laws  have 
neither  become  obsolete  nor  have 
they  been  repealed. 

It  is  .still  true,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  higher  the  cost  of 
])roduction  and  the  higher  the  prices 
at  which  goods  mu.st  be  sold  to  cover 
such  costs,  the  lower  the  demand  and 
the  fewer  the  sales.  You  have  sev¬ 
eral  forces  f)perating  in  this  country 
tmlay  to  increase  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction.  You  h.ave  them  in  retailing 
as  well  as  in  manufacturing.  Yott 
must  not  be  sitrpri.sed  if  these  forces 
result  in  a  declining  demand. 

.Some  shrewd  student  of  statistics 
may  challenge  this  ])remise  by  stat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  prices  are  lower 
than  they  were  in  the  1920’s  and 
that  i)rices  are  not  now  rising,  ^'es. 
the  ])rice  level  is  today  at  least  16  or 
17^1  lower,  mea.sured  in  dollars,  than 
it  was  in  1929.  l>ut  wages  and 
.salaries  of  the  mas.ses  of  the  ])eo])le. 
e.xceptiiig  certtiin  ])r()tected.  monopo¬ 
listic  groups,  are  still  lower  so  that 
the  net  effect  is  the  .same  as  an  in- 
crea.se  in  ])rices.  The  index  of  retail 
prices  for  1938  as  comj^ared  with 
1929.  according  to  the  Hureau  f)f 
Labor  Statistics,  was  83.4.  The  in- 
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(lex  of  payrolls  for  all  industries  was 
77.5.  This  6  point  difference  in  pay¬ 
rolls  and  costs  of  living  is  ec]uivalent 
to  an  8%  increa.se  in  prices.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  .seen  that  the  tendencies 
to  which  T  refer  are  not  merely  like¬ 
ly  to  raise  prices  in  the  future,  hut 
they  have  already  had  a  price  increas¬ 
ing  effect. 

One  of  these  trends  to  which  I  re¬ 
fer  is  the  increasing  burden  of  taxa¬ 
tion  that  must  he  borne,  not  only  by 
producers,  but  also  by  distributors 
and  retailers. 

*  ♦  * 

More  taxes  are  collected  today  in 
the  face  of  all  our  economic  difficul¬ 
ties  than  were  collected  l)ack  in  the 
years  of  economic  affluence  of  the 
late  1920  s.  (9ut  of  every  $4  earned 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
government  takes  one  dollar  for  its 
use  and  waste.  This  is  a  burden  that 
ccinstitutes  either  an  immediate  and 
direct  deduction  from  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  or  if  it  falls  on  busi¬ 
ness  first  then  it  mu.st  he  added  to  the 
costs  of  production  and  conse(|uently 
to  the  .selling  prices,  hence  indirectly 
mu.st  he  paid  by  consumers.  Ta.xes 
of  nearly  every  form  mu.st.  there¬ 
fore.  l)e  considered  as  a  detriment  to 
business  and  the  higher  the  taxes  the 
greater  the  detriment. 

It  is,  as  I  see  it.  a  neces.sarv  part 
of  goiKl  merchandising  to  examine 
the  co.st.s  of  operation  and.  wherever 
p(xssible.  exercise  all  control  possible 
to  prevent  these  costs  and  con.se- 
(luently  selling  prices,  from  going  uj) 
unrea.sonably.  We  mu.st  keep  in 
mind  that  every  price  increa.se  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  decline  in 
sales.  Taxes  have  come  to  he  one 
of  the  major  co.sts  of  operation.  You 
watch  the  (jther  costs  of  operation. 
Isn’t  it  about  time  to  look  into  your 
tax  costs  and  to  do  something  about 
them  ? 

The  federal,  state  and  kjcal  gov¬ 
ernments  of  this  country  are  now 
spending  about  $18.0(X).()(X).000  per 
year.  This  amounts  to  about  $140 
l)er  capita  or  over  $500  per  family 
per  year  and  the  amount  is  steadily 
growing  larger.  Ye.s.  this  is  the  rich¬ 
est  nation  in  the  world,  but  we  are 
supporting  government  that  cost  us 
$400  i)er  family  last  year,  that  is  cost¬ 
ing  us  over  $500  this  year  and  will 
cost  more  than  that  next  year.  How 
long  do  you  think  we  can  keep  this 
up  and  still  stay  solvent  ? 

Suppose  instead  of  spending  more 


and  more  that  the  governments 
should  cut  down  their  expenditures 
by  even  so  modest  an  amount  as 
lOoj  .  this  would  mean  a  .saving  for 
the  consumers  of  this  country 
amounting  to  $1.8(X).(XX).000.  Think 
what  this  addition  to  consumer  jnir- 
chasing  ]iower  would  do  not  merely 
for  your  industry,  but  for  all  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country. 

Labor  Costs: 

1  here  are  other  forces  at  work 
which,  if  allowed  to  have  their  way. 
will  inevitably  increa.se  ])roduction 
co.sts  immeasurably,  raise  jirices.  and 
so  cut  sales.  Consider  what  is  lia|)- 
pening  nowadays  in  the  labor  field. 

( )rgani/ed  labor  is  apjiarentlv  bent 
on  getting  as  much  and  giving  as 
little  as  pos.sihle.  Their  main  efforts 
a.side  from  collecting  union  dues  seem 
to  he  to  rai.se  hourly  wage  rates  and 


to  cut  the  hours  of  work.  This  has 
already  increased  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  must  inevitably  lead  to 
•still  higher  costs  of  production. 
Higher  co.st.s  mean  higher  |)rices. 
Higher  jirices  mean  reduced  sales' 
Reduced  sales  mean  less  production 
and.  therefore,  less  employment.  Or¬ 
ganized  labor,  under  leaders  who 
would  rule  or  ruin  all  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life,  must  bear  the  resjxmsi- 
hility  for  this  unfortunate  chain  of 
circumstances. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

I  presume  that  there  is  now  no 
(piestion  in  anyI)ody’s  mind  as  to 
why  the  building  indu.stry  is  flat  on 
its  back.  I  he  conclusion  may  l)e 
.stat(‘d.  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
tliat  it  was  high  costs  of  labor  and 
materials  that  brought  our  building 
1)00111  of  tile  middle  1920’.s  to  its  end. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


Merchandising  Foibles  and  Frailties 


David  Fovillo  Exominos 
Somo  Rotoil  Practices  That 
Puzxle  Customors 

IV/fY  wife  wears  size  12  or  14  or 
16 — not  becau.se  she  .shrinks  or 
expands,  hut  Iiecause  different  manu¬ 
facturers  have  different  size  marks. 
S]iecialty  stores  often  have  different 
sizes  than  department  stores,  and 
even  within  a  single  department  one 
dress  marked  14  mav  lie  the  .same 
.size  as  another  marked  16.  What  a 
wa.ste  in  customer’s  time,  in  mer¬ 
chant  s  time  and  in  wear  and  tear 
on  the  garments. 

*  *  * 

In  the  town  in  which  I  live,  one 
of  the  women’s  .specialty  shops  makes 
a  fre(|uent  jiractice  of  showing  iden¬ 
tical  dres.ses  in  the  same  windows. 
Thus,  if  there  were  a  green  sport 
dress  of  a  particular  model,  riglit 
along  side  of  it  there  would  be  an¬ 
other  green  sjiort  dress  identical  to 
the  last  detail.  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  though  a  customer  might  know 
she  isn  t  likely  to  get  an  e.xclusive 
model  at  $19.95.  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  u.se  fiaunting  th.it  fact  in  her 
face. 

♦  *  * 

.■\  .good  deal  is  being  .said  these 
days  about  suggestive  .selling.  'I'he 
sugge.stion  begins  wliile  the  clerk  is 
making  out  the  .salescheck  for  the 
suit  I  have  just  bought.  How  about 
a  hat?  Xo,  I  have  a  hat.  How  about 


€'i  necktie.'  Xo.  I  have  a  necktie. 
Could  you  use  any  shirts?  Xo.  I 
have  a  drawer  full.  By  that  time, 
the  salescheck  is  made  out.  the  suit 
dctil  is  closed,  the  clerk  has  done  his 
duty  by  su,g.gestive  selling,  and  that's 
that.  But  if  the  clerk  had  mentioned 
a  .specific  color  tic  to  go  with  the 
suit  and  j^erhaps  brought  out  a 
matching  shirt  before  he  began  to 
fill  out  the  suit  .salescheck.  he  might 
possibly  have  done  a  real  job  of  sug¬ 
gestive  sellin.g.  In  addition,  an  ac¬ 
cessory  suggestion  slip  might  have 
been  enclosed  with  the  suit  indicat¬ 
ing  desirable  color  combinations  in 
cacces.sories.  and  there  would  have 
been  considerable  good  will  created 
for  the  future. 

*  *  ♦ 

T  he  high  pressure  .selling  evil  is 
an  old  story,  but  it  is  still  verv  much 
with  us.  Deliberate  embarrassment 
of  the  customer  by  the  clerk  is  an 
old  trick.  It  sometimes  forces  the 
sale  luit  it  does  not  build  repeat  luisi- 
ness. 

T)ne  of  my  students  walked  into  a 
men  s  clothing  store  not  long  ago. 
and  asked  for  a  pair  of  grav  flannel 
trou.sers.  I  he  sales  clerk  on  duty 
.said.  \\  e  don  t  stock  gray  flannel 
trou.sers  any  more.  Xobody  wears 
them.  rile  student  said.  “I  do!” 
and  walked  out  in  a  huff.  .\  block 
up  the  street  he  stop])ed  in  a  second 
men  s  store  and  again  a.sked  for  gray 
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flaniifl  trousers.  The  clerk’s  reply 
was,  “I  in  sorry  we  don’t  carry  any 
gray  tlannel  trousers,  hut  if  yon  want 
some.  I’d  snjjj'est  yon  try  Mhnik’s 
and  here  is  what  to  look  for.”  and 
he  went  on  to  jjive  a  few  ixtints  t>f 
difference  in  llannel  trousers.  The 
student  went  to  Blank’s  and  hont;ht 
the  tron.sers.  hut  he  remeinhered  the 
second  store  where  the  clerk  had 
given  him  such  hel])fnl  inforni.'ition, 
and  when  he  later  wanted  a  suit  of 
rlothe>,  he  hon^ht  it  there. 

*  *  * 

.Some  salesiH'ojile  .seem  to  have  a 
price  complex  or  a  fixed  idea  that  a 
sp<*cific  customer  will  not  i)ay  more 
than  a  given  price  for  an  article 
either  because  she  says  so.  or  iK-cause 
the  salesperson’s  size-ui)  ])laces  her 
in  a  certain  price  category.  When 
a  clerk  says,  “But  that  dress  is 
$.y>.(X)’’  with  a  tone  and  manner  im¬ 
plying  that  the  customer  wmild  not 
Ih*  interested  at  that  ])rice.  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  have  varying  reactions. 
Init  it  is  seldom  to  jnirchase  the  dress 
in  spite  of  the  salesperson. 

*  *  * 

.Sometimes  in  an  effort  to  cut  down 
tvdes  force  ex])ense  dying  squadrons 
of  clerks  are  maintained  to  he 
shifted  from  dei)artment  to  de])art- 
ment  wherever  there  are  peak  loads. 

I  am  .sure  these  squads  must  he  in¬ 
teresting  assignments  for  the  clerks, 
but  they  are  .sometimes  pretty  tough 
on  the  customers.  couple  of  weeks 
ago  T  talked  with  a  yf)ung  lady  who 
had  just  served  a  one-day  stand  in 
piece  goods  where  she  said  she  didn’t 
know  a  chilTon  from  a  georgette 
crepe,  ('ll!  the  day  I  talked  with  her 
she  was  doing  time  in  cosmetics 
where  she  was  lost  in  a  maze  of 
creams  and  rouges.  T  a.sked  her  if 
the  store  di*ln’t  sup])ly  her  with  a 
sales  manual.  "( )h  yes.”  she  re]ilied. 
“hut  I  don’t  have  time  to  read  it. 
We  don't  know  until  we  get  here  in 
the  morning  where  we  are  going  to 
he  located  that  day  and  then  there 
isn't  time  to  look  in  a  manual.”  The 
girl  was  quick  witted  and  willing 
hut.  through  no  fault  of  hers,  just 
not  informed  about  the  merchandi.se 
she  was  selling.  .She  had  been  taken 
from  knit  goods  where  she  knew  the 
line  and  had  a  regular  following  of 
customers. — David  E.  Pavillc.  Pro¬ 
cessor  o/  Marketing,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  streaking 
before  the  X.R.D.C.A.  Mid-Year 
Convention. 


Saul  Cohn  and  Major  Namm  Spoak 
ot  Coramonios  Opening  Fashion 
Arts  Club  in  Hall  of  Fashion 

E.\DlX(j  .American  fashion  <le- 
.''igners  were  honored  on  riiurs- 
day.  July  20th  at  ceremonies  attend¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  Fashion  Arts 
Cluh  in  the  Hall  of  Fashion  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair.  .Stephen 
S.  V'oorhees.  Yice- President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Fair's  Board  of  De¬ 
sign.  Robert  D.  Kohn.  A’^ice-Presi- 
dent  and  Chairman  of  the  Theme 
Committee.  Marcia  Connor.  F'air 
Fashion  Consultant  and  Joseph 
Love.  President  of  .Api)arel  and  ,\c- 
ces.sories  .Associates.  Inc.,  sixm.sors 
of  the  Hall  of  Fashion  officiated  <lur- 
ing  the  taking  of  ])ermanent  imi)res- 
sions  of  the  hands  of  twelve  ])romi- 
nent  designers,  selected  by  a  ])oll  of 
leading  fashion  editors. 

Recorrled  on  ])archment  with  the 
designers’  signature  beneath,  the  im- 
])rints  have  been  appropriately 
framed  and  hung  in  the  entrance  ro¬ 
tunda  of  the  Hall  of  Fashion,  under 
the  ca])tion.  “Hands  that  Design 
.American  Fashions.”  ft)rming  the 
nucleus  of  wh;it  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  an  .American  Designers’  “H.'ill 
of  Fame”.  Designers  composing  the 
initial  groiq)  selected  and  who  ])ar- 
tici])ated  in  the  exerci.ses  were ;  Ger¬ 


maine  Monteil,  \'era  Maxwell,  Helen 
Cookman.  John  Frederics.  Howard 
Hodge.  Eva  Rosenerfins.  Dan  Palter. 
Dmninick  La  N’alle.  Merry  Hull, 
Mabel  Downs,  Xed  L.  .Arnheimer, 
Richard  Koret  and  Herl)ert  Bienen. 

Following  a  rece|)tion  and  in.spec- 
tion  of  the  fpiarters  of  the  Fashion 
.Arts  Cluh.  guests  adjourned  to  the 
Fashion  .Auditorium  .adjoining, 
where  short  addresses  were  made  by 
.‘>aul  Cohn,  President  of  the  X.  R. 
D.  G.  .A.  and  of  the  City  Stores  Co. : 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Xamm.  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Xamm  Store.  Brooklyn : 
Josej)!!  Love.  I’resident  of  .Ap])arel 

.\ccessories  .\s.sociates.  Inc.  .and  of 
Joseph  Love.  Inc. :  Edwin  R.  Dihrell. 
Merchandising  .and  .Advertising 
Consultant ;  Maurice  Mermey,  Fair 
Director  of  Exhibits  and  Conces.sions 
and  Judge  Jonah  Goldstein,  who 
presided. 

Each  s])eaker  i)aid  jiarticular 
tribute  to  the  leadership  .and  perse- 
verence  of  Joseidi  Love  in  making 
possible  for  the  first  time  at  any 
World’s  Fair  the  facilities  of  the 
F'ashion  .Arts  Cluh  .and  the  Fashion 
•Auditorium,  which  all  agreed  pro¬ 
vided  excellent  ojiportunity  for  co¬ 
operation  .among  the  fashion  trades 
in  presenting  outstanding  examples 
of  the  .American  designer’s  art. 


Taking  Imprints  of  the  Hands  of  Famous  Designers 
Left  to  ri^ht — Helen  Cookman.  Coat  and  Suit  De»i(;ner:  Tobe.  Fashion 
Counsel;  John  Frederirs.  Millinery  Designer;  Merry  Hull.  Glove  Designer  and 
Robert  D.  Kuhn.  Vire-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Theme  Committee  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 
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solution  would  be  fairly  obvious, 
were  not  the  people  concerned  too 
close  to  see  plainly — solutions  of  the 
If-it’d-been-a-snake-it'd-bit-you  vari¬ 
ety,  so  to  speak.  Reflecting;  along 
these  lines  led  us  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  radios  to  refrigerators.  .\  big 
business,  billion-dollar  business,  is 
refrigerators.  Hut  bow  logical  are 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
dealers  in  arriving  at  their  decision 
to  feature  this  or  that  type  of  re¬ 
frigerator?  Such  ratiocination  di¬ 
rected  our  steps  to  the  headquarters 
of  one  of  the  very  largest  of  all  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturers  where  we  put 
our  question  to  the  sales  manager 
whose  territory  is  the  most  populous 
half  of  this  country.  Part  of  his  an¬ 
swer.  quoted  substantially  rather 
than  verbatim,  follows: 

T«mpo  and  Tamporatures 

“We  make  never-ending  study  of 
timing,  of  distribution  emphasis,  of 
getting  the  most  appropriate  of  our 
products  into  the  limelight  at  the 
psychological  moment.  We  have  long 
deplored  the  fact  that,  as  you  showed 
in  the  May  1939  issue  of  The 
Bulletin,  department  stores  do  Vi 
of  their  refrigerator  business  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  so  that  only  Yj 
of  their  refrigerator  sales  are  made 
during  July  through  December.  Here 
is  a  sentence  from  that  May  article: 
‘The  group  of  department  .stores 
under  consideration  did  as  much 
as  1 5%  of  their  refrigerator  volume 
n  try  to  “switch”  you  to  in  March,  as  little  as  2%  in  October 
Later,  iqxin  examination  — as  much  as  20%  of  their  year’s 
pers’  reports  and  our  own  business  in  May,  as  little  as  2%  or 
re  submitting  them  to  the  3%  in  September,  in  October,  in 
ger.  we  were  startled  to  November,  in  December!  A  badly 
It  our  survey  was  unique  trimmed  vessel?’ 
ears  of  surveys,  for  in  no  “In  that  respect,”  the  sales  mana- 
nce  did  one  of  the  chain’s  ger  continued,  “the  department 
lake  any  endeavor  what-  store  differs  from  other  dealers,  who 
kvitch  the  pseudo-custom-  for  the  most  part,  by  keeping  ever- 
elatively  profitless  midget  lastingly  at  it.  contrive  to  keep  their 
ronsole !  monthly  volume  of  refrigerator  sales 

ang  seemed  likely  to  us  on  a  relatively  even  basis.  We  have 
rly  every  field  of  human  long  sought  to  help  department  stores 
here  are  situations  akin  avoid  sharp  seasonal  declines.  M  e 
;et  radio  problem  just  de-  began  a  few  weeks  ago  a  hot  weather 
lere  are  problems  whose  promotion  that  I’ll  tell  you  about. 


Manufacturer  Combats  Dog  Days'  Droop  by  Stag¬ 
ing  Unique  Sales  Campaign — A  Retailer  Regards 
Quizzically  His  Gas  and  Power  Bills— Installment 
Buying  Analyzed — Mrs.  Cinderella  Comes  to  Town 


WE  were  talking  .sales  promo¬ 
tion  with  the  .sales  manager  of 
one  of  the  very  largest  radio 
chains  in  the  country.  An  unforget- 
able  talk,  even  though  it  took  place 
7  or  8  years  ago  when  table  models, 
then  know’n  only  as  “midgets”,  were 
taking  their  first  bow.  “These  new 
midgets”,  the  sales  manager  re¬ 
marked  wrathfully,  “are  ruining  our 
business.  No  profit  in  handling  ’em ! 
What  we  want  to  keep  on  selling  is 
consoles.” 

So,  personally  and  aided  by  a  staff 
of  shoppers,  we  privately  made  a  little 
survey  of  many  of  the  chain’s  more 
imjiortant  stores.  Our  shoppers’  in¬ 
structions  w’ere  to  seek  the  answer 
to  but  one  question,  viz..  When  you. 
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cuum  Cleaners  —  Roasters  Toasters  —  Clocks  — 
ichines  —  Water  Heaters  —  Clothes  Washers  — 
is  —  Sewing  Machines  —  Air  Conditioners  , 


"During  mid-summer  refrigerator 
salesmen  get  few  leads,  sell  relative¬ 
ly  little.  During  the  hot  weather 
their  lM)Sses  are  principally  interested 
in  promotional  numbers.  More  than 
ever  they’re  trying  to  sell  simply 
price.  We  decided  this  year  we’d 
woo  department  stores  and  dealers 
with  different  provender.  We’ve 
tried  to  sell  them  the  idea  that  in¬ 
stead  of  concentrating  on  specials, 
specials  almost  e.xclusively  in  5-  and 
6-foot  sizes,  they  ought  to  push  big¬ 
ger  bo.xes,  the  8-,  12-.  and  16-footers. 
The  standard  discount  on  those  larg¬ 
er  sizes  is  proportionately  greater, 
and  of  course  the  unit  sale  price  is 
proportionately  higher,  the  16s  re¬ 
tailing  for  about  $500. 

“Results  have  exceeded  our  hopes. 
We  worked  quickly  ’out  thoroughly, 
and  only  after  we’d  mulled  over  the 
campaign  for  months.  We  launched 
it  on  .\ugust  1st.  It  will  run  for  2 
months.  Moving  fast,  working  day 
and  night,  we  hand-picked  dealers 
and  grouped  them  geographically. 
Small  groups,  so  that  when  each 
group  assembled  at  our  invitation, 
none  of  the  dealers  present  had  had 
to  travel  more  than  a  short  distance. 
.And  small  groups  are  not  so  subject 
to  the  subversive  influence  of  back- 
row  wise-crackers. 

The  12  and  16  Club 

gratifying  percentage  of  deal¬ 
ers  accepted  our  invitation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  slack-season  campaign 
built  around  larger  bo.xes.  In  a  single 
day  we’d  told  our  story,  for  at  noon 
one  day.  in  widely  separate  parts  of 
the  country,  groups  assembled  for  a 
quick  luncheon,  back  to  work  in  little 
more  than  an  hour.  .At  that  luncheon, 
we  invited  them,  as  the  ‘cream  of  the 
crop’  so  to  speak,  to  join  our  ‘12  and 
16  Club’.  They  liked  the  idea,  those 
dealers.  So  did  our  distributors,  who 
accepted  the  idea  that  they  put  over 
this  promotion  of  big  boxes  with  a 
bang  by  paying  their  salesmen,  who 
of  course  sell  in  carload  lots,  either 
double  commission  on  the  big  boxes 
or  else  a  bonus  that  would  be  no  less 
attractive  than  that  stepped-up  com¬ 


mission.  Thus  a  distributor’s  sales¬ 
man  would  pick  up  an  extra  $30  in 
a  single  afternoon  because  the  dis¬ 
tributor  C(H)perated  very  tangibly  in 
our  promotion. 

“Just  in  passing,  most  dealers 
usually  have  a  ‘special’  in  which  they 
try  to  interest  the  customer,  after 
which  they  try  to  get  him  to  trade 
up.  We  urged  dealers  to  vary  that 
technique,  so  that  instead  of  showing 
a  prospect  a  6.  then  an  8.  then  a  12. 
that  the  12  l)e  shown  first.  ...  .A 
sound  method  usually.  I  think.  I 
know  that  last  week  I  went  to  my 
dealer  to  pick  out  a  new  car.  That 
dealer,  fully  aware  of  the  size  and 
type  I’m  accustomed  to  buy,  showed 
me  first  a  larger  model,  a  special  job. 
a  pale  green  luxury  which  he  opined 
I’d  probably  like  to  see  ‘just  out  of 
curiosity.’  Well,  I  had  the  curiosity 
and  he  has  my  money.  .  .  .Just  so 
we  urge  our  dealers — the  ones  we’ve 
picked  because  their  customers  are 
not  in  the  lower  brackets,  to  show 
first  a  12  or  16,  even  though  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  likely  to  object,  ‘But  that’s 
10  times  bigger  than  I  want !’ 

Lights  and  Music 

“We’re  making  special  effort  to 
induce  our  dealers  to  dress  up  their 
stores.  For  example,  one  of  them  is 
a  naturalized  American  who  eats  up 
our  refrigerators — buys  them  in  car¬ 
load  lots.  Invited  me  to  inspect  his 
store  and  criticize  it.  It  amazed  me. 
Bad  location,  hole-in-the-wall  store, 
windows  crowded  with  a  miscellany 
of  merchandise.  When  I  entered  the 
store  I  found  it  almost  in  darkness. 
He  turned  on  some  inadequate  yellow 
lights.  The  refrigerators  were  strung 
together  in  long  lines,  uninterrupted 
by  aisles  that  would  make  shopping 
easy.  Floors  were  bright  yellow  like 
some  of  the  footgear  at  the  World’s 
Fair. 

“That  dealer  I  knew  could  take  it. 
so  without  mincing  words  I  made  a 
few  friendly  suggestions.  I  told  him  : 
‘Throw  out  of  that  stuff  you’ve 
crowded  into  your  windows.  Make 
space  so  that  window-shoppers  can 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  store  interior. 


Light  your  store — remember  you’re 
in  the  electrical  business!  Use  a  few 
I)edestal.s  for  your  merchandise,  and 
train  a  blue  spot  on  a  refrigerator 
here  and  there.’  (We’re  trying  to  get 
dealers  to  use  a  spotlight  on  a  12- 
fcKit  box  used  in  window  and  simi¬ 
larly  a  spot  for  a  duplicate  box  on 
the  floor. )  I  told  that  dealer  he  might 
well  spend  a  few  pennies  for  a  few 
strips  of  black-and-white  linoleum, 
rearranging  his  refrigerators  so  that 
there  are  aisles  between  them.  I  sug- 
ge.sted  that  instead  of  grouping  the 
bo.xes  by  brand — he  carries  other 
brands  as  well  as  ours — he  classify 
them  by  size.  And  I’m  sending  to 
him  one  of  our  display  staff  to  show 
him  our  portable  fluorescent  light  kit. 
Set  in  a  refrigerator,  that  fluorescent 
light,  actuated  by  opening  the  door 
of  the  box,  gives  an  ice-cold  green 
glow  for  10  seconds  and  then  goes  off, 
leaving  the  box  lit  only  by  the  white 
light  which  is  an  interior  fixture. 
That  same  representative  of  ours 
will  point  out  to  the  dealer  that  I 
found  doors  of  all  his  boxes  closed — 
monotonous  walls  of  white,  a  dull 
sight  for  his  customers.  She’ll  induce 
him  maybe  to  open  some  of  those 
ho.xes  and  fill  them  with  the  colorful 
wax  assortment  of  food  which  we’ll 
supply  him  with  for  barely  more  than 
$3. 

That  Napaloonic  Havor 

“Finally,  to  go  back  again  to  our 
current  campaign  promoting  big 
boxes,  the  typical  dealer  of  those  we’d 
selected  for  the  12-16  campaign,  sent 
us  among  the  names  of  other  likely 
prospects,  the  name  of  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Consumer.  Our  headquarters  sent 
to  her  this  de  luxe  brochure  and  a 
note  advising  her  we’d  forwarded  to 
her  a  package  containing  one  of  our 
new  quick-freezing  ice  trays,  that 
will  freeze  cubes  in  90  minutes. 
‘How  long,’  we  inquired,  ‘will  it  take 
in  your  present  refrigerator?’ 

“The  brochure  we  sent  to  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Consumer  included  a  photo¬ 
graph  and  description  of  a  silver- 
plated  on  copper,  vacuum-type  con¬ 
tainer  that  keeps  several  dozen  cubes 
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from  melting  for  several  dozen  hours. 
Here  it  is — nearly  a  foot  high — as 
huge  and  chaste  as  the  P.G.A.  cu]). 
eh?  We  advise  Mrs.  K.  C.  that  for 
a  limited  time  that  container  will  he 
included  as  standard  equipment  with 
our  12-  and  16-foot  boxes.” 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  our 
conversation  with  our  .sales  manager 
informant  will  j)rohal)ly  serve  to  .show 
why  we  find  in  this  mid-summer 
cami)aign  a  flavor  of  the  Xajxdeonic. 
W'e  see  it  as  an  enterprise  that  com- 
hines  to  a  refreshing  degree  such 
precious  virtues  as  foresight,  imagi¬ 
nation.  logic,  psychological  insight. 
s])eed  of  execution — and  sweat.  Esjie- 
cially  pleasing  is  it  to  observe  the 
manufacturer’s  desire  to  see  that 
everyone  who  cooperates,  from  con¬ 
sumer  to  distributor’s  salesman,  is 
given  a  bonus.  As  for  the  dealer,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pepjjermint  stick  of  a 
special  discount,  he  is  given  more 
nourishing  food  in  the  form  of  assist¬ 
ance  in  selling  higher  jwiced  mer- 
chandi.se  that  brings  him  suh.stantial- 
ly  larger  profits. 

Amos  and  Andy 

E.xtract  from  our  recent  conver.sa- 
tion  w’ith  a  New  York  retail  execu¬ 
tive  : 

“Here  is  a  curious  document.  As 
I  left  home  this  morning  I  put  it  into 
my  ])ocket  so  1  could  digest  it  during 
the  cour.se  of  the  day.  It  came  to  my 
home  by  mail  this  morning.  It  is  my 
electricity  bill  for  the  month. 

“As  you  see.  it  is  a  piece  of  ])a])er. 
al)out  5x10  inches  in  area.  Part  of 
it  is  printed  and  about  a  dozen  calcu¬ 
lated  figures  have  been  typed  beneath 
the  appropriate  printed  headings. 
.\l)out  80%  of  this  form,  printed  on 
both  sides,  is  vacant.  In  that  res])ect 
the  communication  is  the  reverse  of 
conventional  newsjiaix'r  and  perictdi- 
cal  practice,  by  which  certainly  less 
than  20%  of  available  space  is  left 
blank,  because  pai)er  costs  money. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
be  easily  ix)ssihle  for  the  power  com¬ 
pany,  without  a  [Jenny  of  e.xtra  e.x- 
[jenditure,  to  print  this  entire  form 
in  giant  type  that  could  he  read  easi¬ 
ly  in  the  twilight  by  a  G..\.R.  veteran. 

“Why  then  does  the  comjjany 
choose  instead,  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances.  to  print  on  this  hill  an  iso¬ 
lated  phrase  in  such  small,  eye-in¬ 
sulting  tyjx  that  it  looks  like  a  tiny 
palm  tree  on  the  far  horizon  of  a 
boundless  desert  ?  Such  type  is  next 


to  unreadable  even  by  me.  Look  at 
me.  I’m  comi)aratively  young,  don’t 
wear  glasses,  qualified  during  army 
days  to  wear  the  badge  that  indicates 
I’m  an  ‘expert  rifileman’.  Why.  I 
ask,  d(K‘s  my  [)ower  comjjany  credi¬ 
tor  persist  in  sending  me  each  month 
a  chit  that  I  find  largely  indecipher¬ 
able  without  the  aid  of  a  reading 
glass? 

“Perhajjs  I  can  answer  my  own 
que.stion.  .\  few  years  ago  the  .\mos 
and  .Andy  radio  secpience  was  tem- 
[jorarily  concerned  with  a  purchase 
on  the  in.stallment  jdan.  .\mos.  the 
more  intelligent  of  the  two  charac¬ 
ters.  is  e.x|)laining  the  [irinted  con¬ 
tract  to  .\ndy.  .Andy,  beloved  dim¬ 
wit.  is  a  bit  [Hizzled  by  it  all  and 
laboriously  a.sks  his  glib,  omni.scient 
])artner  why  the  jjaragraphs  printed 
in  hifi  type  are  ititersper.sed  by  text 
set  in  type  of  such  microscojjic  size 
as  to  be  ne.xt  to  unreadable.  To  this 
the  unctuous  .Amos  makes  cogent 
answer.  Something  like  this,  ef  you- 
airil  fo’give  mah  dialec,  Alist’  Wes’ 

.  .  .  ‘.All’ll  tell  yuh.  .Andy.  W’en  a 
fellah’s  gonna  give  suthin’  to  yuh. 
he  blow  up  his  dies’  lak  a  bullfrawg 
an’  sjieak  out  wif  [low’ful  big  jirintin’. 
Put  w’en  he  come  to  deni  jiahts  w’ere 
he’s  a’aimin’  to  take  suthin’  funi  yuh. 
den  straightaway  his  [irintin’  git 
downrigh’  modes’  an’  shrink  iq)  small 
lak  a  lil  garden  snail  hidin’  fum  a 
big  ol’  [lorkajiine.  So  y’see.  <lat’s  all 
(ley  is  to  dat  contrac’  jiriiitin’ 
bus’ness.  .Andy.’ 

“You  .see.  .Andy — I  mean,  you  get 
the  idea.  West — I’m  not  aiming  to 
make  a  mountain  out  of  a  molehill. 
Instead  I  point  out  to  your  under¬ 
standing  eye  a  mountain  large 
enough,  old  enough,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  jiower  conqiany’s 
board  of  directors.  .  .  .  Certainly  that 
bill  form  is  a  generation  or  two  old. 
I’m  a  native  New  A’orker — family’s 
lived  here  nearly  300  years.  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  remember  seeing  the  hills  my 
mother  received  from  this  same  [low¬ 
er  comiiany  25  years  ago  and  more, 
when  electricity  was  in  every  res^iect 
a  notable  luxury,  d'hose  bills  were 
the  sjiittin’  image  of  this  bill — same 
dimensions,  same  canary-color  pajier 
st(Kk.  same  typography.  During 
those  [last  25  years  the  electric  com- 
[lany  has  [iresumably  revised  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  varied  forms  it  uses. 
W'hy.  you  ask.  is  this  most  im[ior- 
tant  form  of  all — for  it  is  the  com- 
[lany’s  only  monthly  message  to  its 


[latron.s — [lermitted  to  remain  un¬ 
changed  in  all  its  [lerfect  imperfect¬ 
ness? — .Ask  .Amos!  He  knows. 


Installmont  Soiling,  1938 


•At  the  recent  Cleveland  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision  of  X.R.D.G..A.  a  paper  was 
read  by  F.  J.  Fitz[iatrick.  director  of 
credit  sales.  Kre.sge  Dcqiartment 
Store.  Newark,  and  chairman  of  In¬ 
stallment  Selling  Committee.  From 
Mr.  F'itz[iatrick’s  study  we  make  the 
following  brief  e.xtracts  relating  di¬ 
rectly  to  electric  a[i[)liances ;  “F'or  the 
[last  four  years  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  has  attem[ited  to  chart 
the  course  of  installment  selling  as 
[iracticed  [irimarily  by  de[iartment 
stores.  .  .  .  This  year,  we  have 
secured  data  as  to  the  volume  distri¬ 
bution  of  deferred  payment  sales,  in¬ 
cluding  refrigerators,  radios,  vacuum 
cleaners,  all  other  electrical  a[J[ili- 
ances.  .  .  .  The  average  ratios  for 
reporting  .stores  line  up  as  follows 
in  relation  to  total  deferred  [layment 
.sales:  F'urniture  came  first,  repre¬ 
senting  17%  of  total  deferred  busi¬ 
ness  :  refrigerators  .second  with  15%  ; 
vacuum  cleaners  third  with  14% ; 
rugs  and  floor  coverings  fourth  with 
11%  :  women’s  coats  and  suits  fifth 
with  11%:  all  other  electrical  a[i[)li- 
ances  sixth  with  9%  ;  men’s  coats 
:md  suits  seventh  with  5%  :  radios 
eighth  with  3%  ;  and  all  other  com¬ 
bined  under  the  heading  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  m.'ide  u[)  the  diflference  of 
15%.” 


Los  Miserables 


•As  a  [jostscri[it  to  his  .Amos  and 
.Andy  o[)inions  set  down  above,  our 
retail-executive-itiformant,  inter- 
viewed  a  week  later,  .said :  “.Since 
our  talk  the  other  day  about  electric 
bills.  I’ve  received  our  gas  bill.  La.st 
week,  you  remember.  I  analyzed  the 
typogra[)hy  of  the  electric  bill,  point¬ 
ing  out  why  it’s  a  feature  of  the 
utility  landsca[}e  that  is  mountain¬ 
like  rather  than  mole-hillish.  This 
week  I  have  another  mountain  for 
you — nothing  about  typography  of 
electric  bills  but  instead  I  criticize 
the  phraseology  of  gas  bills.  I  give 
you  a  change  of  bill  weekly,  so  to 
s[ieak. 

“I  won’t  talk  about  the  bill  itself 
but  sinqily  glance  at  the  enclosure 
that  came  with  it.  Here  it  is.  .A  piece 
of  [laper  5  inches  s(|uare.  It  hears  a 
sales-talk  to  customers  of  what  I 
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Treasure  Chest  of  Publicity  Material 

Window  di!<play  at  N.  Y.  Electrical  and  Gas  Association  to  show  dealers  how 
to  tie  in  with  G.E.’s  full-line  campaiftn,  “It’s  Easy  to  Stay  Youiir  Electrically.” 


su])p«)se  is  tlic  highest  gas  company 
in  the  world.  So  even  though  the 
merchandise  it  discusses  is  gas  re¬ 
frigerators.  gas  water  heaters  and 
gas  ranges,  it  should  interest  not 
(inly  apiiliance  peo])le  hut  all  e.xecu- 
tives  of  retail  de])artments. 

“I  have  no  comjdaints  ahout  the 
tvixigraphv.  for  most  of  it  is  agree¬ 
ably  hold-faced.  I  must  confess, 
though,  that  a  sizable  jwoportion  of 
the  sales  .story  is  in  contrast  jirettily 
light-faced — sort  of  a  lah-de-dah. 
fini.shing  school,  eye-annoying,  pre¬ 
tentious  font,  .selected  for  no  good 
rea.son.  Hut  let  me  (|uote  the  en¬ 
closure.  Here’s  a  tyi)ical  sentence : 

“  ‘W  hen  making  temperature 
control  adjustments,  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  the  cahinet  tem- 
|x?rature  to  .stabilize.’ 

“I’ll  sto])  right  there,  if  you  idease. 

I  fii])  the  Images  of  the  1939  World 
.Almanac  till  I  come  to  ‘Population 
of  Cities.  U.  Cen.sus  of  1930’.  It 
shows  that  a  few  more  than  33%  of 
New  Yorkers  are  foreign-horn.  T 
suggest  you  do  what  the  gas  com¬ 
pany  ohviou.sly  didn’t  do:  visualize 
that  33%.  that  grouj)  of  2.293.400 
Xew  Yorkers  toying  with  such  a 
phrase  as  ‘for  the  cahinet  tempera¬ 
ture  to  stabilize.’ 

“I  now  read  you  the  next  extract, 
a  deftly  concocted  36-word  periodic 
sentence  that  smells  of  the  lam]),  for 
it  is  pedant’s  talk : 

“  ‘.Arrangement  of  food.stuffs 
on  shelves  for  pro])er  air  circula¬ 
tion  and  observing  reasonable 
limits  in  amount  of  food  stored 
and  removal  of  frost  and  ice 
from  the  freezing  com])artment 
at  regular  intervals  will  insure 
very  .satisfactory  results.’ 

“Here’s  the  .Almanac  again.  .Shows 
that  less  than  22%  of  Xew  A'orkers 
are  native  whites  of  native  parent¬ 
age.  442.000  Xew  Yorkers  were 
liorn  in  Russia — 140,000  in  Italy — 
238.000  horn  in  Poland — 237.000  in 
Cermany.  Hut  never  mind  them ! 
Forget  the  French-horn,  the  Hun¬ 
garians.  Yugoslavs.  Lithuanians,  and 
so  on  through  a  score  of  classifica¬ 
tions.  including  the  327,000  Xegro 
Xew  A’orkers.  Glance  at  the  gas 
com])any’s  i)hrase,  ‘conversion- 
type  gas  fired  boiler  which  will  util¬ 
ize  your  ])resent  eciui]>ment  at  very 
low  initial  cost.’  Then  a.sk  yourself, 
or  the  gas  company,  whether  it’s  not 
true  that  millions  of  my  fellow  Xew 
A  orkers.  including  manv  native 


whites,  believe  that  ‘initial’  i-  some¬ 
thing  you  carve  on  a  tree  or  em¬ 
broider  on  a  handkerchief.  ( )f  course 
electric  ap])liance  advertisers  are  fre- 
cpiently  hardly  less  myo])ic  than  is 
this  gas  com])any. 

“Well,  as  Hisho])  Potter  ttsed  to 
say.  how  do  you  like  them  ap])les ." 
Come  in  next  week.  AVest.  and  I’ll 
tell  you  ahout  my  v.'ication  last  month 
in  the  .Adirondacks. 

“How  each  morning  I’d  walk 
through  the  woods  from  our  camp 
down  the  mountain-side  to  the  near¬ 
est  j)ostofiice.  It  w'as  in  a  town  6 
miles  removed  from  the  railroad,  a 
town  with  exactly  one  store  and  150 
])eoi)le.  Yet  in  that  town  they  have 
not  only  free  running-water  hut  a 
rather  strange  mechanical  cooking 
device,  something  rare  in  even  Park 
Avenue  apartments  and  sold  by  few 
of  Xew  A'ork’s  department  stores. 
It’s  called  ‘electric  range.’  Sinclair 
Lewis  in  his  ‘Main  Street’  called  Xew 
A"ork  ‘A'ahooville-on-the-Hudson’,  I 
recall  .  .  .  Hut  that’s  part  of  next 
week’s  double  feature,  which  I  urge 
you  not  to  miss,  mon  ami. 

“You  .say  you  want  a  title  for  this 
cha])ter?  Call  it  Les  Mi.serables. 
I’ve  shown  to  you  that  big  utilities 
overestimate  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  their  clients,  many  of  whom  flunk¬ 
ed  out  at  Harvard.  It  reminds  me 
of  the  French  dramatist  who.  a  dozen 
years  ago.  visualized  a  ])rofit  of  for¬ 


midable  ])roportion.s  accruing  from 
the  successful  Hroadway  ])resenta- 
tion  of  his  ada])tation  of  A’ictor 
Hugo’s  ma.sterpiece.  Les  Miserahles. 
He  sailed  for  Xew  York.  Six  months 
later  he  returned,  a  broken  shadow. 
.Asked  by  sym])athetic  friends 
whether  he’d  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  ])lay  produced,  he  shriek¬ 
ed  :  ‘Produce  it  ?  They  couldn’t  pro¬ 
nounce  it !’  ’’ 

Staying  Young  Electrically 

.A  3-month  long,  nation-wide  cam- 
jiaign  of  extraordinary  pro])ortions, 
employing  the  theme  line  “It’s  Easy 
To  Stay  A'oung  Electrically”,  will 
he  launched  in  (October  by  General 
Electric.  Indicative  of  the  painstak¬ 
ing  nature  of  preparations  for  the 
campaign  is  the  fact  that  late  in  July 
si.x  two-man  teams  began  to  hold  as 
many  as  three  meetings  a  day  in  key 
cities  of  the  country  in  order  that 
mechanics  of  the  promotion  might  he 
explained  to  major  G-E  distributors. 
.\  “'rreasure  Che.st”,  explanatory  of 
the  cam])aign  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  company’s  sales 
counsellors  and  distributor  prin¬ 
cipals  early  in  August. 

.According  to  C.  H.  Lang,  general 
advertising  manager  of  G-E,  em¬ 
phasis  will  l)e  placed  not  on  price 
and  engineering  features  so  much  as 
on  the  fact  that  labor-saving  electric 
appliances  ])reserve  youth  and  aid 
])hysical  well-being. 
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To  sell  the  store  as  a  communi¬ 
ty  institution,  a  living  and  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  its  customers’ 
lives,  is  the  purpose  of  National  Re¬ 
tail  Demonstration  Week.  Of  all  the 
departments  in  the  store  none  can 
be  said  to  weave  its  merchandise 
more  closely  or  with  greater  perma¬ 
nence  into  its  customers’  lives  than 
the  homefurnishings  division.  And 
with  the  many  new  merchandising 
and  display  approaches  that  have 
been  adopted  by  homefurnishings 
within  the  past  year,  the  story  to  be 
told  is  fresh,  interesting  and  au¬ 
thentic. 

An  interesting  theme,  in  key  with 
the  Demonstration  and  with  the  new¬ 
est  merchandising  ideas  in  homefur¬ 
nishings,  is  the  building-a-home-for- 
life  approach.  With  model  rooms,  if 
you  are  ambitious  and  able,  or  just 
with  advertising  space,  you  can  tell 
the  story  of  a  home’s  development 
and  the  part  your  store  has  played 
in  it — from  the  bride’s  one-room 
apartment  to  the  full-fledged  home  of 


a  family.  You  start  with  the  budget 
advice  the  bride  receives,  the  care¬ 
ful  planning  so  that  everything  she 
buys  in  the  beginning  fits  into  the 
growing  plan  as  time  goes  on.  You 
tell  of  the  three-year  buying  plan  that 
she  and  an  understanding  credit  man 
and  salesman  worked  out  together ; 
how  the  store  kept  its  records  of 
what  she  had  and  guided  her  in  the 
selection  of  new  things  year  after 
year  until  her  goal  was  reached. 
Until  today  the  spirit  of  your  store 
is  part  and  parcel  of  her  home. 

The  theme  of  the  Demonstration 
is  “The  American  Retailer — Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent  for  the  Community.’’ 
The  intention  here  is  to  establish  the 
point  that  the  store  has  accepted  a 
commission  of  trust  from  its  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  that  in  fulfilling  it  great 
expertness  and  a  deep  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  are  required.  A  good 
homefurnishings  department  is  au¬ 
tomatically  entitled  to  lay  claim  to 
these  qualities;  for  problems  of  ser¬ 
viceability,  style,  and  the  newest  and 


perhaps  most  complicated  one  of  cor¬ 
relation,  loom  very  large  in  its  op¬ 
erations.  For  instance,  if  a  goM 
copywriter  were  to  tell  the  public 
just  what  it  means  to  be  a  drai)ery 
buyer — mixing  and  matching  for 
style,  pattern  and  color  correlation — 
not  a  woman  reader  hut  would  be 
interested  and  respectful. 

On  this  question  of  the  store  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  community’s  life, 
the  homefurnishings  division  is  real¬ 
ly  way  out  ahead  in  its  opportunity 
to  draw  attention.  There  are  homes 
in  your  community  where  china  and 
linens,  fine  furniture  and  lovely  rugs 
bought  in  your  store  generations  ago 
are  still  in  u.se.  People  love  and 
prize  these  things — and  your  store’s 
association  with  them,  recalled, 
makes  good  institutional  selling. 
The  endurance  of  these  things  is 
proof  of  their  quality,  and  of  your 
store’s  responsibility. 

And  in  your  community  there  are 
also  brand-new  homes,  shining  in  the 
glory  of  fresh  paint  and  new  furni¬ 
ture  and  rugs.  Your  store  may  have 
had  a  hand  in  these,  as  headquarters 
for  FHA  information,  for  credit, 
budget  advice,  style  advice.  You  and 
your  decorators  and  your  salesmen 
have  all  had  their  part  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  such  homes — and. sentimental 
or  no,  got  some  thrill  out  of  it.  Tn 
September,  during  Demonstration 
Week,  is  the  time  to  get  into  print 
with  the  story  of  “how  it  feels  to 
have  a  finger  in  the  making  of  10.000 
homes.’’ 

National  Furnituro  Wook 

National  Furniture  Week,  Sep¬ 
tember  30-October  7,  comes  soon 
enough  after  Retail  Demonstration 
Week  so  that  you  can  take  practical 
advantage  of  the  goodwill  engendered 
by  your  public  relations  effort. 

Excellent  bulletin  material  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  from  National  Furniture 
Week  headquarters.  Constantly 
stressed  is  the  point  that  whether 
you  choose  to  make  the  Week  a  sales 
event  or  a  style  show,  it  will  be  most 
effective  if  it  is  promoted  by  a  group 
rather  than  a  single  store.  One  aid 
in  helping  each  community  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front  is  the  special 
newspaper  section  available  to  the 
local  papers. 

Contests  are  suggested  as  an  espe¬ 
cially  productive  means  of  securing 
customer  interest. 
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You  in  the  Silk  Parade 

(Bv  the  International  Silk  Guild) 

Early  fall,  with  its  implication  of 
formality  and  social  activity  to  come, 
is  a  logical  time  for  decorators  and 
decorator-supervised  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments  to  stock  and  jwo- 
niote  the  sumptuous  new  drapery 
and  upholstery  silks  offered  in  the 
fall  market. 

The  sixth  annual  Silk  Parade,  to 
be  celebrated  under  International 
Silk  Guild  auspices  during  the  week 
of  Septeml)er  18th,  affords  an  ideal 
springboard  for  an  intensive  hetter- 
silk-selling  campaign. 

.Actually,  the  rise  in  price  of  silk 
may  constitute  a  selling  advantage 
for  the  fabric,  establishing  a  conno¬ 
tation  between  silk  and  quality  in  the 
customer’s  mind.  The  International 
Silk  Guild  l)elieves  that  there  is  an 
increased  consumer  demand  for  silk 
in  piece  goods  and  ready-to-wear  and 
that  it  can  be  profitably  encouraged 
in  homefurnishings. 

Many  women  can  readily  be  in¬ 
duced  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of 
quality  silk  on  the  basis  of  durability 
and  ultimate  economy. 

Stress  to  them  the  strength  of  silk, 
the  strongest  known  fiber  for  its 
size,  due  to  which  silk  draperies  can 
be  cleaned  repeatedly  without  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  wear.  Promote  this  as 
of  utmost  importance  to  women  liv¬ 
ing  in  crowded  metropolitan  areas  or 
thickly  populated  suburban  districts 
where  the  prevalence  of  dust  and  dirt 
make  frequent  cleaning  of  draperies 
necessary,  particularly  those  in  the 
light  to  middle  color  ranges  stressed 
for  fall. 

Emphasize  the  elasticity  that  gives 
silk  its  special  drapability  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  sagging. 

Play  up  the  trend  to  more  enter¬ 
taining  at  home  that  makes  quality 
silk  upholstery  a  “must”,  ])articularly 
in  rooms  given  over  to  social  activi¬ 
ties  where  incessant  getting  up  and 
sitting  down,  resting  and  rubbing  of 
arms  and  elbows  on  chair  and  sofa 
arms  and  the  constant  shifting  of 
sofa  cushions  from  one  position  to 
another  place  greater  responsibility 
on  the  upholstery  fabrics  used.  A 
window  on  this  theme  might  show 
types  suitable  for  the  various  rooms 
in  which  guests  might  be  entertained, 
with  smaller  copy  cards  explaining 
their  use :  “When  you  entertain  at 
dinner” ;  “Three  tables  of  bridge” ; 


Three  silk-fared  luster  satin  fabrics 
(cotton-barked).  Left,  a  large  freely 
handled  coral  motif  in  hooked  loops 
of  mercerized  cotton  on  the  silk  fare 
) F.  Schumacher  &  Co.) ;  center.  Rege¬ 
ncy  stripes  (Cheney  Bros.) ;  right, 
hand-printed  rhippendale  chintz  pat¬ 
tern  on  silk-fared  satin  ground  (J. 

H.  Thorpe). 

“Sturdy  silk  for  the  recreation 
room” ;  “Do  your  powder  room  in 
silk !” 

Recommend  to  the  quality-minded 
consumer  who  cannot  afford  to  do 
an  entire  room  in  fine  silk  the  idea 
of  dramatizing  her  room  around  a 
single  chair  upholstered  in  one  of  the 
elegant  new  decorative  silks  for  fall. 
Remind  her,  with  profit  to  your  de¬ 
partment,  that  as  a  precious  jewel 
reflects  its  beauty  on  an  entire  cos¬ 
tume,  this  one  intrinsically  fine 


object  will  lift  the  tone  of  the  entire 
room,  giving  new  importance  to  the 
rest  of  its  furnishings.  Cite  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Duchess  of  Windsor 
who  has  a  prized  rocking  chair  for¬ 
merly  used  by  her  grandmother  re¬ 
upholstered  to  conform  in  period  to 
whatever  liedroom  she  is  using. 

Tag,  label  or  group  your  drapery 
and  upholstery  silks  in  promotion 
and  display  to  highlight  their  im¬ 
portance. 

Plan  to  maintain,  during  the  Silk 
Parade  and  afterward,  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  the  retail  prices 
of  the  fabrics  sold  in  your  home  fur¬ 
nishings  department.  Membership 
in  consumer-education  and  home- 
economics  groups  is  making  women 
increasingly  value-conscious.  Your 


“Mrs.  Modern  Orders  a  House” 

One  of  the  sets  in  the  Community 
Interests  Focal  Exhibit,  designed  by  Gil¬ 
bert  Rohde,  at  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair,  in  the  Home  Furnishings  Building. 
Purpose  of  the  exhibit  is  to  contrast  the 
ease  of  modern  life  as  compared  with  the 
drudgery  of  150  years  ago. 

In  this  set  “Mrs.  Modern”  drops  sud¬ 
denly  into  view  from  the  ceiling,  and  is 
heard  telephoning  to  a  department  store. 
She  orders  a  house,  with  furniture  to 
match,  and  a  ready-cooked  meal.  Almost 
instantly  the  house  is  delivered — it  moves 
onto  a  stage,  the  furniture  moves  into  the 
house,  and  the  meal  appears  on  the  table. 

The  exhibit  is  signihcant  of  an  import¬ 
ant  new  trend  in  display — the  technique 
of  the  theatre,  with  voire,  action  and 
sequence.  It  is  important  also  because  it 
indicates  that  an  abstract  idea — as,  for 
example,  the  relation  of  a  department 
store  to  community  life — can  command 
attention  and  understanding  if  the  right 
quality  of  dramatic  exaggeration  is  infused 
into  it.  And  its  simple  superiority  over 
any  static  display  is  obvious. 
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TIC)X”  l)v  using  “SILK  CASE¬ 
MENT  AND  DRAPERY  FAH- 
RICS  TO  ‘FRAME’  THE  VIEW 
FROM  YOUR  WINDOW.” 

Schcflule  a  Silk  Parade  windiiw 
of  luster  silk  satins  (cotton-hacked) 
in  the  chintz  patterns  made  iwipular 
hy  the  increasing  vogue  for  casually- 
elegant  living.  Coinhine  these,  for 
more  .selling,  with  silk  satins  of  simi¬ 
lar  quality  in  such  novel  types  as  a 
gold  coral  design  in  unic|ue  hooked 
loops  or  in  the  popular  balanced  two- 
color  strijx's. 

Bedding  Code 

Designed  to  eliminate  the  evils  of 
fictitious  ])rice  labels  on  sleep  equip¬ 
ment.  a  fair  trade  practice  code  has 
been  ai)i)roved  jointly  hy  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  F'urniture  .Association  and 
r  the  National  Association  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers. 

V  The  text  of  the  code  follows ; 

>-  “It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for 
e  any  manufacturer  or  retailer  to  re])- 
•s  re.sent,  or  to  aid  in  re]iresenting.  a 
n  mattress,  hoxspring.  metal  bed  or 
a  hed-spring.  pillow  or  studio  couch  to 
See  he  of  higher  value,  or  to  have  had 
■pes  higher  value,  than  the  jwice  current- 
and  strii)ed  silk  damasks  are  included  ly  offered,  unless  said  item  was  rega¬ 
in  this  promotion.  larly  sold  at  the  stated  higher  price 

Dramatize  the  increased  demand  for  sixty  or  more  days  jireceding  the 
for  casement  silks,  plain  and  lactiuer-  current  offer. 

printed,  and  for  casement  hroches.  “It  is  an  unfair  trade  i)ractice  for 
'elvets  Reproduce  windows  from  the  hf»mes  any  manufacturer  or  retailer  of  mat- 
of  peo])le  well  known  in  your  locality  tres.ses.  hoxsprings,  metal  l)eds  or 
to  whom  silk  casements  have  been  hedsprings.  pillows  or  studio  couches 
sold  with,  of  cour.se.  their  permis-  to  attach  to  such  products,  or  cause 
sion,  or  show  original  windows  done  to  he  attached,  any  statement  alleg- 
in  silk  casement  cloths  suggesting  ing  a  value  which  is  more  than  retail- 
that  the  customer  “.ASSEMBLE  er's  delivered  cost,  ha.sed  on  le.ss  than 
A’OUR  OWN  .ART  COLLEC-  carload  lot  freight  rates,  plus  th«  re¬ 
tailer’s  normal  markup  on  said 
^  products.” 

$  "Americannon”  Makes  its  Bow 

In  a  X’ictorian  setting  of  consid- 
C  erahle  eIal)oration  and  charm  Can- 

-  non  Mills  showed  its  new  “Ameri- 

j  ■  cannon”  series  of  towels  to  the  press 

V  recently.  The  four  new  groups. 

dramatized  at  the  showing  hy  man- 
nec|uins  in  quaint  19th  century  set- 
tings  and  amusing  19th  century 
r'  '  poses,  are:  Prim  Patterns,  a  series 

jmgiic''.  k'^  ;  allover  florals;  Stitchery  Borders, 
HIIIa  i’i  three  color  combinations: 

’1 '  Shades  of  Sentiment,  te.xtured  ])at- 

.  r  f  WtA  il  '  terns  and  shaded  colors;  and  Tonal 

Colors,  a  group  of  borders  and 
stripes.  New  gift  sets  were  also 
shown. 


Vit'loriaii  background  for  the  showing  of  Cannon  Mills’  four  new  “.Ameri- 
cannon”  groups. 


customer  knows  the  cost  of  raw  silk  in  the  middle 
is  several  times  that  of  synthetic  Picture 
fibers  and  will  expect  to  find  this  “WH.AT  I: 
difference  reflected  in  their  respec-  KNOWS 
tive  selling  prices.  Promotions  fea-  D.AMASK”: 
turing  the  two  at  competitive  prices  ingly  popular 
will  cause  her  to  doubt  the  soundness  that  combine 
of  your  store’s  merchandising  policy  of  decoration 
or  to  mistrust  the  honesty  of  its  in-  vari-i)ur]>ose 
tention. 

Buyers- — if  they  take  special-order 
trends  as  Indicative  of  general  de¬ 
mand — should  stock  silk  decorative 
fabrics  in  the  lowest  price  ranges  at 
which  they  can  he  sold  in  quality 
types.  Plan  Silk  Parade  promotions 
of  silk  and  silk-and-cotton  v 
that  are  shown  in  increased  numbers 
for  fall  selling.  Dramatize  the  famous 
old  velvets  which  are  being  revived, 
such  as  hand-loomed  taffeta-hack 
pure  silk  velvet  in  Lyons  type,  hand- 
loomed  silk  pile  velvet  with  cotton 
hack,  antique  velvet  in  silk  with  cot¬ 
ton  hack,  as  well  as  velvets  featuring 
cut  stripes  and  cut-figured  motifs. 

-Arrange  a  dramatic  di.splay  that 
answers  the  que.stion  “DO  THE 


New  Cannon  gift  boxes  on  a  display 
rack  which  carries  out  the  “Ameri- 
cannon”  feeling. 
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Corsets  and  Retail  Demonstration 


National  Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Week  nii^ht  well  have 
been  planned  with  a  special 
eye  on  the  corset  dejiartnient.  It  is 
high  time  corset  departments  stop 
l)eing  the  “modest  violet”  about  the 
scientific  things  they  do  for  beauty, 
health  and  posture.  True,  these 
I)oints  have  been  generalized  in  pro¬ 
motions.  hut  tor  the  most  part,  such 
prfmiotions  are  so  much  alike  and 
have  been  repeated  so  many  times 
they  very  nearly  approach  platitudes. 
Ciranting  that  advertising  agree¬ 
ments  with  manufacturers  and  their 
suggested  copy  have  had  influence 
on  the  precedence  which  has  been 
set  for  a  great  deal  of  corset  promo¬ 
tions.  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  required  credit  cannot  l)e  given 
a  trade  name  when  more  attention 
is  directed  to  giving  more  individual 
attention  to  the  customer  than  the 
maker.  The  make  of  a  garment  is 
imiK)rtant  to  many  women  of  course, 
hut.  often  they  can  buy  the  same 
make  in  various  stores  in  a  city.  Put¬ 
ting  the  store  forward  by  advertising 


cor.sets  with  definite  sales  talk  for 
store  benefit  instead  of  generalities 
about  fashion  and  frills,  humps  and 
bulges,  is  a  job  for  the  corset  mer- 
chandi.ser  and  the  advertising  writer 
to  get  together  on  and  suggested  for 
Retail  Demonstration  Week. 

Refore  planning  for  this  week.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  those  who 
have  not  noted  the  recent  advertising 
in  Life  Magazine  of  Spencer  Corsets, 
that  they  do  so.  Not  as  a  model  for 
department  stores  hut  as  an  e.xample 
of  directness  and  clarity  in  promot¬ 
ing  sjiecific  achievement  again.st  gen¬ 
eralizing.  The  last  issue  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
was  in  Life.  August  4th. 

The  copy  deals  w’ith  the  lordosis 
hackline.  It  explains  what  it  is  and 
the  illustrations  show  clearly  what  it 
means  to  the  entire  figure  and  how 
it  can  be  corrected.  One  illustration 
shows  a  badly  bulging,  relapsed  fig¬ 
ure  in  a  girdle  and  hra  against  a 
lighted  window,  another  the  same 
figure  corseted  correctly  in  a  founda¬ 
tion  with  the  caption.  “The  photo¬ 


graph  alxjve  gives  startling  proof 
that  her  Sj^encer  did  straighten  her 
backline,  im])rove  her  p<isture  and 
slim  away  every  bulge.”  A  third  il¬ 
lustration  shows  the  corsetiere  hold¬ 
ing  a  summer  gar^nent  against  the 
window  light  demonstrating  its 
transparency  and  is  captioned.  “A 
summer  Spencer  is  C(M)1  and  airy  and 
can  be  rinsed  out  like  lingerie  to  keep 
it  fresh  and  clean.” 

While  such  advertising  as  this  may 
seem  a  wide  departure  from  depart- 
metit  store  procedure,  there  can  he 
no  denying  that  from  ct)nsumer 
.stand])oint  it  has  ap])eal  as  the  ex¬ 
cellent  business  done  by  this  concern 
proves.  In  their  promotion  they  do 
not  generalize,  they  “talk  turkey”, 
they  do  not  try  tt»  coin  pretty 
])hrases.  they  go  after  specific  points 
and  clear  them  uj).  In  planning  pro¬ 
motions  ft)r  Retail  Demonstration 
Week,  consider  your  dei)artment  in 
the  light  of  how  well  you  can  show 
your  locality  the  sfyccific  things  you 
can  do  for  figures. 

♦  *  * 

Ronwit  Teller  cleverly  used  the 
cart-hefore-the-horse  principle  this 
month  in  advertising  a  corset  which 
they  have  not  in  stock  as  yet.  to  ])ro- 
mote  one  which  they  have.  In  one 
of  the  leading  Sunday  newspapers 
they  announced.  “Ready  with  Paris 
.  .  .  our  ace  style  executive  gets  on 
the  transatlantic  jflione  .  .  .  Main- 
hocher’s  new  cor.set  for  the  stem 
tor.so  is  all  the  answers.  Photograph 
going  to  you  on  the  Clipper.  Corset 
itself  will  follow.  ^leanwhile  tell 
everylxidy  our  new  back-lacing 
‘Champagne-Cilass’  all-in-one  corset 
gives  this  new  long  stem-like  line.” 
In  the  other  leading  newspaper  they 
illustrated  the  corset  (mentioned  in 
the  conversation )  which  they  have  in 
stock.  The  heading  was  “Main- 
hocher  corsets  you  for  the  ‘Stem 
Torso’.”  An  inverted  champagne 
glass  in  white  on  an  entire  light  hen- 
day  background  held  this  copy : 
“We're  sending  by  Clipper  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  new  long-.stemmed 
corset  Mainhocher  showed  under 
dresses — under  coats,  tf)o.”  They 
explain  the  telephone  call  from  Paris 
and  go  on  to  quote  the  conversation 
given  you  above.  A  note  at  the  Ixit- 
tom  of  the  ad  tells  this  of  the  cor.set 
in  stock.  “And  here  it  is — our 
Champagne-Glass  corset  .  .  .  Exclu¬ 
sive  new  laced-hack  all-in-one  by 
Bonheur.  Of  imported  silk  batiste 
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BonwitTellir 


M  T 

Yuaced-back 
all-in-one 

Bonhtur  txcluttv*  inipircd  by  ISIO't 

Waists  must  ht  firmly  mppcd.”  Ultima* 
turn  direct  from  the  lips  of  our  Corset 
Directrcss^kho  has  just  returned  from  Pans. 

Your  waist  is  pulled  in  by  back-laces  in 
this  all-in  one  w  ithout  the  least  bit  of  a 
bulge  at  the  top.  Th&high.  rounded  bosom, 
the  slightly  rounded  hips  are  all  temims*  (' 
cent  of  the  1A80*S,  the  period  influencing 
new  French  collections.  Imported  silk 
batiste  and  cotton-and-rayon  elastic  all-in- 
one  lo  help  vou  act^uire  the  new  in- 
vcrictl  (  hjtnpjgne-Glass  silhouette.  16Y0 
coasiT  s.sLON-THiao  riooa 


FIFTH  AVCNUE  AT  FIFTY-SIXTH  STRUT 


The  Champagne-Class  silhouette 
comes  into  its  own  at  Bonwit 
Teller. 

and  cotton-and-ravon  elastic. 
$16.50.” 

*  *  * 

H.  Y.  U.  Manual 

Much  has  been  written  on  retail 
merchandising  and  many  books  have 
contained  chapters  on  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  corsets,  but  nothing  has 
come  to  our  attention  on  the  subject 
of  corset  merchandising  that  is  as 
complete,  comprehensive  and  concen¬ 
trated  as  a  booklet  recently  put  out 
by  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing. 

This  booklet  is  not  for  the  student 
but  is  for  the  merchandiser  and  buyer 
of  corsets.  It  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  many  manuals  for  selling 
for  retail  salespeople.  Principally 
it  is  devoted  to  layout,  stock,  stock 


assortment,  stock  control,  buying 
methods,  selling  technique  and  pub¬ 
licity.  It  is  intended  as  a  guide  to 
profit.  The  research  began  in  the 
Spring  of  1938  under  the  graduate 
fellowship  of  the  school  and  was  done 
in  the  outstanding  stores  of  New 
York  and  tliose  of  smaller  cities  sur¬ 
rounding  as  well  as  leading  corset 

"Young  Notions"  Shops  to  Compote 
With  Street  Level  Chain  Shops 

Department  stores  in  and  around 
New  York  have  taken  on  an  idea  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  T.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber 
Company  to  bring  young  people  into 
notion  departments  for  their  needs 
of  girdles,  sliields,  sanitary  items, 
bathing  cai^s.  rubber  capes,  traveling 
kits.  etc.,  without  feeling  they  must 
tread  through  “pins  and  needles”  to 
dig  out  what  they  want.  Providing 
a  separate  section  in  notion  depart¬ 
ments  for  first  floor  needs  for  young 
moderns  cannot  only  provide  a  pleas¬ 
ant  shopping  nook  hut  he  a  means 
of  suggestion  of  many  items  useful 
and  needful  for  the  business  or  col¬ 
lege  girl.  Items  can  he  .so  displayed 
that  one  sale  can  lead  to  another.  It 
can  offer  suggestions  of  new  things 
which  heretofore  were  scattered 
throughout  notion  departments  and 
often  lost  in  the  multitude  of  things 
characteristic  of  these  sections.  It 
can  offer  keen  competition  to  the 
street  level  chain  store  with  a  wide 
range  of  fine  merchandise,  complete 
size  ranges  and  well  trained  sales¬ 
people  to  say  nothing  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  charge  accounts,  delivery  and 
the  hacking  of  the  store  “they  love 
to  deal  with.” 

Tho  Tochniqu*  of  Tolevision 
for  o  Corsot  Fashion  Show 

By  Alice  Dowd,  Warner  Bros. 

Following  the  semi-annual  fashion 
show’  in  July  of  Warner  Brothers 
“Profits  Preferred”,  the  showing  was 
revised  for  a  television  broadcast. 
This  was  the  first  television  corset 
show  and  because  it  is  a  medium 
watched  carefully  by  stores  today, 
we  are  glad  to  tell  of  our  e.xperience 
in  preparing  for  it. 

It  is  not  simple  to  produce  a  tele¬ 
vision  show’.  It  requires  special 
preparation,  several  rehearsals,  spe- 


manufacturers. 

This  treatise  contains  only  76 
pages.  Each  one  is  packed  with 
w’orthy,  not  wordy  sentences.  Inter¬ 
spersed  are  layout,  price  tags,  stock 
control  forms.  inventory’,  etc., 
sketches.  All  the  material  they  say, 
is  the  result  of  re.search  of  practice 
not  theory. 


The  stores  taking  on  this  idea  liave 
not  yet  completed  their  “Young 
Notions”  shops  but  it  is  expected 
they  w’ill  be  in  operation  soon  after 
September  1st.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing  folders  are  being  prepared 
for  mailing.  Some  stores.  I  under¬ 
stand.  are  segregating  merchandise 
in  one  section  for  this  idea  and  others 
are  using  large  posters  for  suggestion 
and  the  stock  is  being  left  for  tlie 
time  lieing  in  the  sections  they  were 
originally  placed  in. 

Many  new’  items  are  prepared  by 
Kleinert  for  this  promotion.  Through 
a  survey  they  found  that  in  several 
leading  colleges  51%  of  the  girls 
wore  dress  shields  which  fact  they 
tell  me  astounded  even  them.  The 
survey  showed  these  .girls  wotild 
w’ear  more  if  they  w’ere  lighter 
w  eight ;  were  easier  to  in.sert — w’ere 
made  in  colors  to  match  dresses, 
coats,  etc.  As  a  result  Kleinert  offers 
now’  a  dress  “pin-in”  shield  in  cotton 
in  a  full  color  range  for  35^. 

Other  notion  lines  may  be  added 
to  the  section  though  Kleinert  offers 
full  cooperation  in  building  up  a  sec¬ 
tion  with  posters  and  other  publicity 
helps. 


cial  make-up.  and  a  larger  number 
of  models  than  the  ordinary  fashion 
show’  since  action  is  so  fast  that  mod¬ 
els  have  no  time  for  changes. 

Our  own  showing  was  televised 
for  20  minutes  in  the  evening  and  it 
required  elaborate  preparation  of 
script  in  advance  with  rehearsals  for 
the  models  starting  at  1 1 :00  in  the 
morning  and  continuing  until  the 
conclusion  at  10:30  in  the  evening- 
This  is  w’orking  in  a  studio  under 
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great  Iioat  and  special  television 
lights  which  is  extremely  difficult. 
.\  crew  of  cameramen,  engineers,  a 
director,  combine  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  hectic  movie  set.  Every 
person  who  appears  on  the  screen 
must  he  properly  made-up  with  heavy 
grease  paint.  It  is  still  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  what  colors  will  televise 
until  after  the  dress-rehearsal  in  the 
afternoon,  after  which  changes  must 
be  made  if  necessary  before  the  even¬ 
ing  jH'rformance. 

I  used  Jean  Spa<lea’s  beautiful 
display  manikins  instead  of  living 
corset  models  because  the  engineers 
were  fearful  that  the  models  might 
look  nude  as  they  moved  on  the 
screen  and  conse(iuently  cause  em- 


D  USTLES.  hustle  hows,  hack  pep- 
^  lums  and  hack  fullness  distin¬ 
guish  much  of  the  accepted  new 
high  style  lingerie.  Those  who  were 
most  uncertain  about  how  far  frills 
and  fripjieries  would  extend  into  last 
sea.son’s  selling  are  now  confronted 
with  a  market  in  which  they  are  uni¬ 
versal.  in  high-fashion  and  novelty 
merchandise  of  all  price  ranges. 

Laces  are  u.sed  in  abundance  as 
are  combinations  of  silks  and  sheers. 
Knit  goods  have  definitely  stepped 
up  into  the  fashion  picture.  Houses 
offering  lace  trimmed  knits  say  they 
have  paid  special  attention  to  the 
joining  of  lace  and  material  with  an 
eye  to  durability.  Properly  joined 
and  allowing  for  stretch,  it  is  claimed 
the  lace  will  endure  as  well  as  when 
woven  material  is  used. 

Pajamas,  generally,  have  wider 
legs.  Some  hou.ses  do  not  believe  it 
will  he  a  pajama  season  hut  those 
who  do.  say  they  believe  if  they  are 
styled  right  and  follow  the  new  style 
trend  in  color  and  novelty,  they 
should  come  in  for  good  selling. 
Butcher-boy  coats  are  seen  in  many 
lines  hut  the  shirtmaker  and  polo 
type  tops,  better  tailored  than  here¬ 
tofore  are  most  prominent. 

In  the  silk  and  Bemlierg  $22.50 
group  there  are  many  youthful  puff 
sleeved  models  with  lace  and  head¬ 
ing.  In  the  Sussberg  &  Feinherg 
line  one  mo<lel  has  a  built-up  hack, 
surplice  front  and  lace  applique.  An 
evening  dress  type  is  in  rose  blush 
with  alencon  type  lace  shoulders 
forming  bolero  effect. 


harassment  to  the  audience.  The 
engineers  felt  that  the  disiday  mani¬ 
kins  televised  very  distinctly  and 
Alice  Cromwell.  Warner’s  designer 
who  commented,  was  enabled  to 
make  her  presentation  dramatically 
with  dummies  without  any  danger 
of  offending  public  ta.ste.  The  new 
fall  fashions  in  clothes  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  living  models. 

I  believe  in  the  future  of  television. 
In  merchandising  as  a  supplement  to 
our  present  media  of  advertising  and 
publicity.  It  offers  a  new  field  for 
ideas  in  merchandising  but  it  will 
require  intensive  .study  of  the  techni- 
ejue  of  pre.sentation  as  well  as  its  own 
engineering  problems  before  it  is  per¬ 
fected. 


In  the  $.T50  groiqi  there  are  many 
models  that  are  lace  trimmed,  some 
tinted,  with  puff  .sleeves,  semi  v 
necks,  some  with  hand  run  alencon. 
.some  with  self  material  braided  and 
faggoting.  There  are  shirtmaker 
types  and  one  straight  line  model  for 
those  who  cannot  w’ear  the  bias  cut 
easily. 

An  intere.sting  model  in  this  line 
is  a  diagonal  effect  of  hand  run  alen¬ 
con  forming  one  side  front  and  fulled 
material  the  other.  The  skirt  is  bias. 
.\  swing  skirt  model  has  a  shirred 
bodice  and  hand  run  alencon.  A 
shirtmaker  type  has  the  collar  and 
vest  of  lace  and  a  princess  model  with 
a  bustle  back  has  lace  from  shoulder 
to  hem.  A  .straight  line  model  has 


long  sleeves  and  a  tucked  wai.stline. 
One  nKxlel  has  a  low  cut  back  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  full  lace  peplum. 

Petticoats  of  “Dressatin”  are 
tailored  and  lace  trimmed  as  are  those 
in  the  pure  dye  silkigroup.  junior 
slip  has  been  added  this  season.  Slips 
are  featured  of  “Dressatin”  to  retail 
at  $1.95  an<l  include  all  types  in  lace 
trim  and  tailored. 

New  pajamas  in  the  Garfinkel  & 
Ritter  line  are  reported  by  the  firm 
to  be  getting  good  buyer  acceptance. 
They  are  of  “Seraphim"  in  new  cf)lor 
combinations,  particularly  symphony 
blue  with  wine  and  pink  champagne 
with  wine.  Exceptionally  wide 
lapels,  shirtmaker  and  coat  lapel 
features  are  outstanding.  In  the 
“Cre|^  Lagere”  group  there  are  the 
butcher-hoy.  .sash  and  the  idain  neck 
with  pocket  decorated  with  a  flower 
pt)t  with  the  applicpied  flowers  in 
contrasting  colors. 

Four  piece  ensembles  are  selling 
well  with  this  house.  In  the  group 
of  five  numbers  there  is  a  set  in  the 
Grecian  manner  with  appliqued 
leaves  following  the  lines  of  the  gar¬ 
ments.  The  material  is  satin  do.sche. 
( )ther  numbers  include  trimmings  of 
tiny  scallops  and  tatting. 

The  slips  in  this  line  have  changed 
little  but  many  of  them  have  single 
instead  of  double  tops. 

New  fabrics  and  decidedly  new 
designs  have  gone  into  the  \Vm. 
Carter  &  Co.  line  this  season.  .\  new 
brushed  rayon  of  Tenasco  yarn  is 
soft  and  luxurious  and  is  made  up 
with  the  fluff  side  ne.xt  to  the  body, 
novelty  version  of  this  fabric  has 


New  fall  fashions  were  shown  on  livinK  models  at  the  Warner  television 
show.  Foundations  were  shown  on  these  Jean  Spadea  mannikins. 


Lingerie  Market  Deep  in  Fripperies 
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a  contrasting  dot. 

Gowns  of  bruslied  rayon  are  made 
in  Empire  effect  with  a  “modesty” 
shirred  front,  liigh  waistline  and  a 
dainty  w(K)1  honttoniere.  Another 
has  a  donhle  square  neck  with  puff 
sleeve  and  plenty  of  fullness  in  the 
hodice.  A  demure  ty])e  of  gown  with 
long  sleeves  has  full  hishop  sleeves 
and  is  edged  with  candlewick  fringe. 
There  is  a  shirtmaker  type  with  tat¬ 
ting  edge  and  .short  sleeves  with 
cuffs.  .V  tailored  model  has  a  cross 
over  yoke  in  a  rather  mannish  man¬ 
ner. 

In  hrushed  rayon  there  is  a  pajama 
with  a  top  that  is  .so  well  tailored  in 
polo  .style  that  it  may  al.so  he  worn 
under  a  suit.  .\  hutcher-hoy  toji  may 
he  worn  in  or  out.  A  shirtmaker  top 
is  edged  with  tatting. 

The  colors  in  these  two  groups 
are  lively.  In  the  ]dain  colors  they 
are  heather  rose  and  Brittany  hlue 
and  in  the  Fluff-Dot.  heather  rose. 
Brittany  hlue.  hlos.som  and  Chinese 
tunpioise.  Bed  jackets  with  long 
full  sleeves  are  offered  for  comhina- 
tion  with  any  of  the  models  as  are 
“hahy"  cajis.  These  cajis  are  de¬ 
signed  for  straight  comfort  or  for 
smart  college  wear. 

“Twinkle-Glo"  is  a  new  all  rayon 
fabric  with  a  high  satin-like  sheen. 


Gy])sy  coral  is  a  new  color  in  this 
fabric.  The  models  follow  much  the 
same  lines  as  those  in  the  hrushed 
rayon  group  with  additional  grecian 
and  party-dress  types. 

In  this  material  there  are  two  bed 
jackets  of  note.  One  is  after  the 
Rembrandt  manner  and  the  other 
takes  its  insi)iration  from  the  choir 
hoy.  1'he  Rembrandt  has  round  ])earl 
buttons  and  the  choir  hoy  is  bolero 
length — both  are  amply  cut. 

In  the  striped  rayon  groiq)  there 
is  a  gown  designed  for  the  larger 
woman  with  a  longer  waistline  and 
])lenty  of  fullness  and  style.  It  is  a 
tailored  model  with  double  edge  fin¬ 
ish  and  hows. 

The  lace  trim  group  includes  a 
short  vest  in  cami.sole  effect  with  an 
elastic  at  the  waistline.  This  is  said 
to  he  of  .special  a])peal.  'I'wo  panties, 
a  wide  leg  and  a  brief,  a  lace  trimmed 
petticoat  and  a  .sli])  are  all  \’al  trim¬ 
med.  There  is  a  val  trimmed  pantie 
for  the  larger  woman. 

Xew  in  this  line  are  ski  'pants. 
They  are  S0%  wool  and  iO'Jf  silk 
and  come  in  Norwegian  hlue  and 
Swiss  red.  .\  shorter  model  is  for 
general  sports.  All  have  gay  elastic 
belts.  Balhriggans  are  new  in  this 
line  and  may  he  bought  separately 
for  contrasting  tops  and  bottoms. 


New  Finishes  and  Terminology  Raise 
Questions  in  Hosiery  Market 


Much  of  our  mail  these  days 
di.scloses  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  members  are  disturbed  by 
the  new  names  which  are  ajjpearing 
on  the  market  for  hosiery  finishes. 
Simultaneously  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  United  States  Testing  Company 
deals  fully  with  the  subject  of 
finishes,  pointing  out  the  danger  of 
making  claims  for  long  wearing 
qualities  of  hosiery  hecau.se  of  some 
special  finishes.  A  warning  note 
against  extravagant  statements  is 
sounded. 

The  United  States  Testing  Com- 
|)any  go  hack  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  ‘finish’  as  applied  to  hosiery. 
They  say  that  “Originally  ‘finish’ 
was  taken  to  mean  sizing  compounds 
that  were  put  on  cotton  goods  in  the 
laboratory  process  of  the  dyeing  op¬ 
eration.  With  the  development  in¬ 
to  the  broader  sense,  the  word  ‘finish’ 
now  includes  not  only  the  treatment 
with  various  chemicals,  the  applica¬ 


tion  of  sizing  and  other  compounds, 
hut  al.so  the  method  under  which  such 
chemicals  and  compounds  are  added 
or  impregnated  into  the  fibers. 

“Hosiery  has  always  been  finished. 
Originally,  hosiery  was  boiled  off, 
dyed  and  then  hoarded.  This  Itoard- 
ing  was  called  the  ‘finishing  opera¬ 
tion’.  Later  on,  various  sizing  com¬ 
pounds  and  chemicals  were  added  to 
impart  certain  qualities  to  the  ho.se. 
giving  them  either  a  softer  feel  or 
a  more  scroopy  feel  and  this  became 
known  as  ‘finishing’,  with  statement 
made  that  special  finishes  had  been 
added.  Later,  other  compounds  were 
u.sed  to  render  the  hose  ‘spot-resist¬ 
ant’  ‘water  repellant'  and  ‘splash 
proof’  and  again,  we  heard  the  words 
‘special  finishes’  as  applied  to  hosiery. 

“During  the  last  eight  months, 
trade  papers,  magazines,  newspapers 
and  all  forms  of  hosiery  advertising 
have  stressed  special  new  hosiery 
finishes.  ...  In  conjunction  with 


these  trade  names,  we  .see  reference 
made  to  the  use  of  resin,  syntlietic 
resins,  plastics,  insoluahle  soai)s  and 
many  other  different  types  of  com- 
])ounds  and  chemicals  that  have  never 
been  used  before  in  the  selling  of 
hosiery. 

“.\  .special  hosiery  finish,  or  the 
man  doing  the  dyeing  and  finishing 
of  the  hosiery,  can  only  maintain  or 
im])rove  upon  slightly  the  l)asic 
qualities  jnit  into  the  stocking  origi¬ 
nally.  In  other  words,  if  a  stocking 
is  not  properly  constructed  to  start 
with,  there  is  little  a  hosiery  fini.sher 
can  do  to  imiirove  the  stocking  so 
that  it  will  give  service  in  wear. 

“.\  hosiery  finisher,  however,  hy 
using  the  proper  finish,  can  main¬ 
tain  all  the  he.st  (pialities  jiut  into 
hosiery  in  its  construction  and  iin- 
])rove  upon  the  hosiery  hy  making  it 
more  pliable  and  tle.xihle.  lubricating 
and  making  threads  smooth  so  that 
they  will  withstand  flexing  and  ahra- 
.sion  to  give  consumer  .satisfaction." 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  commend 
the  progress  made  in  the  constant 
improvements  and  develojmients  in 
the  ho.siery  industry. 

What  tlie  Trade  Thinks 

For  some  time  hack  I  have  been 
discussing  the  matter  of  finish  with 
hosiery  buyers  and  most  of  them  in 
the  larger  stores  were  of  the  o])inion 
that  a  well  constructed  stocking  made 
of  highest  grade  yarns  is.  after  all. 
the  nearest  to  perfection  the  market 
offers.  .Silk  being  the  strongest  fiber 
we  know,  if  handled  as  it  should  he. 
needs  no  e.xtra  finish  beyond  that 
which  the  factory  concedes  to  he  the 
best  during  manufacture.  Many  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  finest  hose, 
even  today,  take  finish  in  their  stride 
and  make  no  s])ecific  selling  ]K)int 
of  it.  Each  believes  his  individual 
finish  is  as  ])eculiar  to  his  line  as  his 
construction  and  yarn.  His  line 
stands  as  a  finished  product  of  his 
mill.  No  disparagement  is  thrown 
on  tho.se  who  use  finish  for  a  promo¬ 
tion — he  simply  talks  of  the  other 
features  as  being  foremo.st.  Each  is 
ready  and  willing  to  concede  that  he 
will  adopt  any  new  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  or  ])rocess  when — and  if — nat¬ 
ural  silk  fiber  can  he  improved  ui)on 
from  his  own  standpoitit,  beyond 
what  he  is  doing  at  the  moment,  d'he 
matter  of  jHitting  hack  into  a  stock¬ 
ing  the  natural  gum  which  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Extra  dullness  . . .  extra  smoothness  . . .  finishing  touches  given  quality  hosiery 
extra  fine  and  sheer  appearance.  Extra  hy  DuraBond  Finishes!  These  are  extra 
wear  from  every  pair...  extra  resistance  values  that  give  life  to  hosiery,  lift  to 
to  pulls  and  runs...  extra  resistance  to  sales  —  and  make  the  line  DuraBond 
unsightly  water  spots.  These  are  the  Finished  the  line  of  least  sales  resistance! 

SCHOLLER  BROS., INC. 

MFRS  TEXTILE  SOAPS,  SOFTENERS,  OILS,  FINISHES  •  COLUNS  &  WESTMORELAND  STS.,  PHILA.,  PA.  •  ST.  CATHARINES.  ONTARIO.  CANADA 
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FABRICS 

Cotton,  Rayon,  Silk,  Wool,  Linen 

By  WESTLAW  KEENE 


I 


How  a  Leading  Silk  Manufacturer  Skillfully  Con¬ 
structs  An  Equilateral  Commercial  Triangle:  Manufac¬ 
turer-Retailer-Consumer,  Tinker  To  Evers  To  Chance. 
.  .  .  A  Woolen  Manufacturer's  Airplane  Survey  of  Na¬ 
tion's  Stores. ...  A  Rose-Colored  View. 


Midsummer  absence  of  many 
department  store  executives 
whom  we  had  planned  to  inter¬ 
view,  has  made  it  seem  advisable  to 
IX)stpone  presentation  of  a  fabrics 
survey  originally  planned  for  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Don't  Look  Now— 

“You  know,  last  month,”  our  tex¬ 
tile  friend  of  long  standing  remarked, 
“you  gave  several  pages  to  write-up 
of  a  unique,  thoroughly  interesting 
figure.  That  story  of  Miss  Virginia 
Carter,  director  of  Macy’s  Sewing 
Center,  outlined  an  ideal  retailer- 
consumer  relation.  Why  not  supple¬ 
ment  it  by  holding  up  the  mirror  to 
a  masterpiece  of  manujacturer-retaW- 
er-consumer  co-operation  ?  Don’t 
look  now  hut  one  of  these  days  look 

in  on  Miss - well,  she  won’t 

let  you  use  her  name  or  that  of  her 
firm.  You’ll  probably  have  to  call  her 
Miss  Spellbinder  of  the  Gossamer- 
chandise  Company. 

“That  century-old  concern,  as  you 
know,  is  most  conservative  hut  withal 
progressive.  It  confines  its  products 
— about  75%  of  which  are  silk,  bal¬ 
ance  rayon — to  the  creme  de  la  creme 
of  the  country’s  department  stores. 
To  what  an  extraordinary  lengths  the 
company  goes  in  restricting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  retail  outlets  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that,  in  some  of  the  dozen 
largest  cities  of  the  country,  the 
Gossamer  lines  are  confined  to  two 
department  stores,  or  maybe  to  a 
single  store.  Naturally  those  are  car¬ 
riage-trade  stores — regarded  as  the 
“best”  in  their  community  just  as  in 
most  cases  they  are  No.  1  in  volume 
as  well.  And  of  course  Gossamer 
works  very  closely  with  the  princi¬ 
pal  executives  of  each  of  the  stores. 
(Incidentally,  Gossamer  is  a  strong 


courageous  concern.  It  has  never 
tolerated  felonious,  murderous  price- 
cutting,  that  in  the  long  run  hurts 
everyone,  from  mill-hand  on  to  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.) 

“For  those  stores  Miss  Spellbinder 
puts  on  fabric  selling  promotions. 
Once  a  year  she  travels  from  coast 
to  coast,  stopping  at  1 5  cities,  in  each 
of  which  she  spends  perhaps  a  week. 
Gives  a  talk,  illustrated  by  models, 
twice  a  day.  Those  aren’t  convention¬ 
al  fashion  talks.  They  are  given  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  selling  angle.  The 
same  difference  that  exists  between 
an  “institutional  ad”  and  a  “merchan¬ 
dise  ad.”  Of  course  Miss  Spell¬ 
binder’s  talks  have  an  institutional 
flavor  in  that  sbe  tries  to  build  up 
future  patronage,  but  her  primary 
interest  is  in  moving  “spots”  across 
the  counter  rather  than  “futures.” 
Her  talks  do  move  the  Gossamer 
fabrics  sbe  discusses.  Thousands  of 
dollars  worth  during  the  few  hours 
immediately  following  her  talk. 

“.Are  those  talks  of  hers  separate 
chapters,  with  continuity  ?  Not  at  all. 
They’re  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
her.  They’re  informal  to  the  nth 
degree,  epitomized  by  the  fact  that 
Miss  Spellbinder  refuses  to  address 
any  audience  from  a  jilatform  or  in 
an  auditorium.  Like  Virginia  Carter, 
sbe  insists  on  working  right  out  on 
tbe  floor,  for  sbe  is  a  born  merchan¬ 
diser  rather  than  an  orator.  Miss 
Spellbinder  sizes  up  her  audience  and 
talks  appropriately.  Maybe  it’s  a  talk 
largely  duplicating  the  one  she  gave 
earlier  in  the  day.  Much  of  the  time, 
though,  she  ad-lihs.  She  isn’t  satisfied 
to  address  women  snuggled  comfort¬ 
ably  into  comfortable  orchestra  seats, 
she  says,  and  she  meets  them  on  their 
own  level  .  .  .  And  they  love  it! 

So  everybody’s  happy — consumer. 


retailer,  and  manufacturer.  Miss 
Spellbinder’s  sjiiels  have  l)een  to  my 
mind  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  tbe  Gossamerebandise 
Company  during  recent  depression 
years.  She  is  the  weather-wise  sheet- 
tender  of  a  streamlined,  sturdy  sea¬ 
going  sloop  that’s  ever  cartin’  the 
cotton — or,  more  accurately,  the  silk 
and  rayon.  W’hy  don’t  you  scrape 
acquaintance  with  her?  She  is  jihe- 
nomenal.” 

Thumbnail  Note 

The  sales  manager  of  one  of  the 
very  largest  woolen  mills  in  the  coun¬ 
try  recently  returned  from  a  coast- 
to-coast  survey  of  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments  of  department  stores. 
Travelling  by  plane,  he  was  able  to 
visit  cities  of  every  size.  We  asked 
him  what  had  impressed  him  most. 
He  said :  “One  store  conducted  a 
‘Dressmakers’  Show’  and  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  there  were  at  least  2000 
in  the  audience.  .About  20  models 
were  shown,  made  by  local  dress¬ 
makers  who  in  every  instance  had 
their  names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  right  on  the  program.  .As 
in  many  other  stores  these  days,  that 
piece  goods  department  distributes 
to  its  customers  jiamphlets  listing 
local  dressmakers  and  the  approxi¬ 
mate  price  for  making  garments.” 

Happy  Days 

From  Robert  R.  Bickmann.  bead 
of  the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau, 
comes  a  letter  in  response  to  our  tele¬ 
phoned  inquiry.  It  says  in  part; 
“Several  piece  goods  manufacturers 
have  reported  their  best  6-montbs’ 
business  in  many  years  .  .  .  Retailers 
are  giving  increasing  attention  to 
their  yard  goods  departments,  a  trend 
which  we  anticipated  early  last  fall, 
just  prior  to  the  holding  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Sew  and  Save  Week  . . .  There 
is  a  golden  opportunity  ahead.  We 
have  found  consumers  all  over  the 
country  are  practically  begging  for 
information  which  will  help  them  in 
turning  fabrics  into  dresses  .  .  .” 
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This  Store  Organization  Plan 
Concentrates  on  Net  Profit 

From  a  store  superintendent  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous 
comes  this  contribution  to  the  popular  discussion  of  how 
best  to  reorganize  department  store  structure  for  increased 
efficiency.  His  plan  calls  for  a  general  manager  with  four 
executive  assistants,  each  of  whom  would  receive  egual 
remuneration  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  net  profit. 


Many  theories  have  rolled  over 
the  printing  presses  and  from 
speakers’  rostrums  in  recent 
months  as  to  which  functions  of  the 
modern  department  store  organiza¬ 
tion  should  come  under  whose  super¬ 
vision.  Perhaps  it  is  an  over-suspi¬ 
cious  nature  which  dictates  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  various  changes 
adv(Kated  in  organization  set-up  sel¬ 
dom  mean  less  responsibility  for  their 
sponsors.  Yet,  suspicious  nature  or 
not,  one  cannot  help  questioning 
whether  some  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  aren’t  motivated  by  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  personal  gain  or  increased 
personal  prestige. 

The  sales  promotion  manager 
wants  to  control  the  personnel ;  the 
merchandise  manager  wants  to  con¬ 
trol  sales  promotion ;  the  store  mana¬ 
ger  wants  a  voice  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  {Kjlicy ;  and  the  controller 
wants  to  control  everything.  Each 
functional  head  seems  to  feel  that  if 
he  had  more  authority  his  organiza¬ 
tion  would  he  much  better  olT. 

Each  Function  a  Large  Job 
From  my  experience,  which  in¬ 
cludes  several  years  as  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  several  years  as 
a  store  manager,  it  seems  to  me  that 
each  of  these  functions  is  important 
enough  in  itself  to  require  all  the 
time  of  a  good  executive  in  any  store 
doing  over  two  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually. 

Each  of  these  functions  is  just  as 
important  to  the  net  profit  of  the 
store  as  the  other  and  only  through 
the  closest  cooperation  of  the  heads 
of  each  of  these  functions  can  a  store 
make  the  most  of  its  opportunities. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  is  worth  more  to  the 


store  than  the  sales  manager?  Who 
shall  say  that  the  store  manager  is 
more  important  than  the  controller 
and  should  receive  a  greater  portion 
of  the  net  profit  they  all  produce  by 
working  together? 

Regardless  of  how  high  the  main¬ 
tained  mark-up  or  what  the  rate  of 
turnover  may  be.  no  profit  is  possi¬ 
ble  if  the  operating  expenses  are  too 
high.  Xo  matter  how  well  handled 
the  store’s  publicity  may  l)e.  it  can't 
sell  merchandise  that  the  customer 
doesn’t  want  or  overcome  the  failure 
of  inefficient  personnel.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  controller,  the  store  mana¬ 
ger.  merchandise  manager  and  sales 
manager  would  find  their  tasks  more 
difficult  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Dissension  Costs  Money 

While  all  of  this  bickering  as  to 
who  should  be  in  control  is  going  on 
between  the  organization  executives, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  .store  owners 
are  holding  the  hag.  Smash  promo¬ 
tions  are  planned  on  Saturdays  or 
some  other  busy  day  because  the 
sales  manager  wants  to  hang  up  a 
record  for  himself  by  beating  some 
previous  volume  record.  Little 
thought  is  given  to  the  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  this  volume  and  how  it  will 
affect  the  net  profit  picture.  No  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  inefficient 
selling  and  extra  cost  of  the  unusual¬ 
ly  large  number  of  contingents  that 
have  to  he  called  in  on  a  day  when 
the  regular  organization  is  already 
taxed  to  capacity. 

Merchandise  managers  are  some¬ 
times  tempted  to  cover  up  mistakes  in 
buying  by  spending  unusually  large 
sums  advertising  these  mistakes  in¬ 
stead  of  other  merchandise  that  will 


bring  people  into  the  store  and  sell 
in  volume.  Controllers  have  been 
known  to  cramp  all  other  functions 
by  limiting  their  budgets  to  a  point 
where  profit  and  volume  suffer  just 
so  that  the  figures  will  reflect  favor¬ 
ably  upon  their  work. 

A  Plan  Suggested 

Laying  aside  all  temptations  for 
personal  gain  and  organization  poli¬ 
tics  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  de¬ 
partment  store  organization  should 
l)e  set  up  something  like  this :  a  gen¬ 
eral  manager  with  four  assistants, 
one  in  charge  of  merchandising,  one 
in  charge  of  sales  promotion,  one  in 
charge  of  operations  and  one  in 
charge  of  accounting.  Each  of  these 
executives  would  be  responsible  to 
the  general  manager  for  his  particu¬ 
lar  function  and  all  major  policies 
be  determined  by  the  five  man  ex¬ 
ecutive  board.  These  four  assistants 
would  receive  as  their  remuneration 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  store’s 
net  profit,  each  sharing  alike.  With 
an  organization  set-up  of  this  kind 
all  temptation  for  petty  jealousies 
would  be  removed  and  the  entire  or¬ 
ganization  would  work  together  as 
one  big  team  with  nothing  but  the  net 
profit  motive  to  influence  their  de¬ 
cisions. 

The  soundness  of  this  plan  can  be 
proven  by  the  outstanding  success  of 
the  late  Knute  Rockne’s  football 
teams  where  every  player  fought  for 
the  glory  of  old  Notre  Dame.  Make 
each  of  these  top  executives  work 
together  like  the  famous  “Four 
Horsemen’’  and  the  rest  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  will  fall  in  line  to  the  end 
that  “Old  Net  Profit”  will  win  over 
all. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  Change  Urged 
for  1939  by  N.R.D.G.A. 


I  Ed.  Note:  Ak  we  go  to  pre^s  the 
newspapers  announce  that  President 
Roosevelt’s  Thanksgiving  Day  proclama¬ 
tion  this  year  will  move  up  the  holiday 
celehration  to  November  23rd,  instead  of 
the  30th,  on  which  it  would  traditionally 
fall.  Some  opposition  has  developed  and 
since  Thanksgiving  is  set  by  governmental 
proclamation  in  each  state,  there  may 
actually  he  a  variation  in  dates.) 

"pOINTING  out  tliat  if  Thanks- 
^  Rivitiff  this  year  is  observed  on 
the  last  'riiursday  of  the  month,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducintj  the 
Christmas  shopping  period  to  about 
three  weeks.  I.ew  Hahn.  General 
Manager,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  said 
in  this  regard  “that  if  any  relief  could 
he  secured  it  would  he  not  only  good 
for  business  hut  for  the  public  as 
well.” 

Mr.  Hahn  advised  the  Secretary 
that  retail  merchants  throughout  the 
country  are  disturbed  over  the  late 
observance  of  Thanksgiving  this  year 
on  November  30th.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  traditionally  begins  in  earnest 
immediately  after  Thanksgiving — 
that  the  late  observance  of  that  day 
in  '39  will  .shorten  the  normal  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  season  by  one  week 
with  jjossible  ill  effects  on  the  mil¬ 
lions  customarily  employed  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  holi¬ 
day  goods. 

Mr.  Hahn’s  letter  follows: 


“.\s  of  course  you  know,  the 
])reparations  which  the  .\merican 
j)eople  make  for  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
day  play  a  tremendously  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  the  nation. 

“I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  from  12  to  15%  of  the  entire 
business  of  retail  stores  is  transacted 
in  the  jjeriod  between  riianksgiving 
and  Christmas. 

“To  have  this  j)re-Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  period  reduced  to  virtually 


three  weeks  will  work  a  tremendous 
hardshi])  upon  the  great  body  of  store 
employees  as  well  as  ui)on  retail  and 
manufacturing  enterprises. 

“I  have  not  sufficient  temeritv  to 
seek  to  influence  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
L'nited  States  in  connection  with  his 
riianksgiving  Day  proclamation,  hut 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  should  point 
out  to  you  the  situation  as  it  is  and 
to  say  that  if  any  relief  could  he  se¬ 
cured  it  would  he  not  only  good  for 
business  hut  for  the  public  as  well. 

“With  best  wishes 

.Sincerely  yours 
Lew  H.min 
General  Manager." 


Six-Cord  Crochet  Campaign  Launched 


vival  in  crocheting,  The  Spool 
Cotton  Company  is  staging  an  early 
fall  camjiaign  to  further  popularize 
its  two  threads — Coats’  and  Clark’s 
Best-Six-Cord  Mercerized  Crochet. 

The  campaign  is  aimed  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  gf)es  in  for  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  type  of  work.  In  this  class 
are  crocheted  tablecloths,  luncheon 
sets,  and  bedspreads. 

First  step  in  Spool  Cotton’s  cam- 
jiaign  started  last  spring  with  the 
creation  of  new  designs  in  best  six- 
cord  mercerized  crochet.  Lacy  in 
type,  they  represent  a  departure 
from  the  coarse-thread  designs  which 
have  been  popular  for  the  last  few 


years.  Today  the  trend  points  to 
finer,  more  delicate  crocheting.  By 
.August  these  designs  will  he  avail¬ 
able  in  two  new  hooks  entitled 
“Tables  of  'Pomorrow"  and  “Bed¬ 
spreads”. 

Second  .step  in  the  campaign  is 
the  distribution  of  model  sections 
among  chain  stores  throughout  the 
country.  Because  these  sections  are 
limited  in  number.  Spool  Cotton  has 
also  prepared  a  group  of  effective 
display  cards,  combining  actual 
photographs  from  the  hooks  with 
crocheted  swatches.  By  using 
swatches  on  their  cards  last  season, 
both  thread  and  booklet  sales  in¬ 
creased. 


Returns 


(Continued  jrom  page  29) 


“My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

“Retail  merchants  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  through  the 
nature  of  their  business  obliged  to 
plan  well  in  advance  are  considerably 
disturbed  at  the  moment  over  the 
possibility  of  the  pre-Christmas 
shopping  period  proving  to  lie  a  week 
shorter  this  year  iliaii  normal. 

“It  seems  impossible  to  interest 
the  general  public  in  preparations  for 
Christmas  until  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  observance  is  out  of  the  way  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  President  will  issue  his 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation  for 
the  last  Thursday  in  the  month.  Nov¬ 
ember  30th.  this  will  mean  that  all 
the  great  volume  of  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  will  have  to  be  transacted  within 
the  period  of  three  weeks  and  two 
days.  ' 


cord  with  the  store’s  own  policy.  It 
sometimes  hapjiens,  however,  that 
adjustment  managers,  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  ambition  to  demonstrate  the 
efficiency  of  their  work,  save  the 
sale  but  lose  the  customer.  To  feel 
that  one  has  set  a  matter  right  by 
talking  plausibly  aliout  it  is  a  rather 
general  human  weakness.  The 
woman  who  knows  she  has  not  had 
a  fair  deal  is  not  going  to  be  talked 
into  a  state  of  happiness  and  re¬ 
newed  confidence  in  the  store  by 
even  the  most  suave  member  of  the 
Adjustment  Bureau.  She  knows  she 
has  not  had  a  fair  deal  and  she 
wants  one  and  no  words  are  going 
to  change  that. 

Women  quickly  learn  that  it  is 
the  customer  who  makes  the  loudest 


and  most  public  complaint  who  usu¬ 
ally  gets  the  best  treatment  in  the 
end,  not  the  customer  who  is  most 
reasonable.  Probably  this  places  a 
premium  upon  the  customer’s  ability 
to  put  on  an  act  because  she  knows 
if  .she  makes  a  sufficient  nuisance  of 
herself  she  will  get  what  she  wants. 

One  rule  which  should  govern  all 
returns  is  that  the  retailer  should 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  is 
willing  to  do  and  then  should  do 
that  graciously.  A  concession  made 
to  a  customer  in  a  grudging,  ill- 
natured  manner  is  not  likely  to  do 
much  to  increase  the  good  will  of 
the  store.  Therefore  the  unfailing 
rule  in  connection  with  returns 
should  be — what  you  are  going  to 
do.  do  graciously. 
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A  Store  Detective  Answers  Back 


Defending  the  Humanity 
And  Ethics  of  Her  Profession 

IjluTty  Mafjaziiio.  issue  oi‘  June  iird,  earrie«l  a  (iefinitely 
lurid  hut  anoiiyiiiuus  "expose"  ol  store  proteetioii  systems. 
l*ur|torte«Ily  written  l»y  a  store  deteetive.  its  deseription  of 
spying,  "fraiiiiiig"  and  eonfessioiis  foreed  from  employees  made 
retail  exeeutiws  ruh  their  eyes  in  hewilderment.  Retail  he- 
wildermeiit  might  have  heen  sueeeeded  hy  amusement  except 
for^the  consideration  that  a  large  eireulation  of  Liberty's  readers 
might  eonceivahly  take  these  statements  to  heart.  Here  a  store 
deteetive,  not  anonymous,  has  her  say. 

By  SADIE  BERRY  HUME 
Manager,  Protection  Department, 

The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Recently  l  read  an  article  in 
Liberty  Magazine  which  claim¬ 
ed  to  jKirtray  the  methods  now 
I)racticed  in  department  stores  in  the 
detection  of  dishonest  employees. 

I  have  heen  a  store  detective  for 
the  ])ast  thirty  years  and  have  heen 
in  charge  of  the  Protection  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  department  store  for 
twenty-five  (jf  those  years.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  methods  and 
attitudes  mentioned  in  this  article 
have  not  heen  followed  in  my  store 
for  the  ]iast  twenty  years.  .\s  1  work 
very  ckisely  with  the  Protection  De- 
l)artinents  of  a  numl)er  of  large  de¬ 
partment  stores,  I  feel  that  I  am 
si)eaking  for  them  as  well. 

I  he  methods  mentioned  in  this 
article  were  those  used  matiy.  many 
years  ago.  ,\t  that  time  the  store 
detectives  were  seldom  known  to  the 
employees  and  the  methods  of  .shop- 
I)er.s  were  quite  different.  The  Pro¬ 
tection  Department  and  its  methods, 
however,  have  changed  with  the  times 
in  regard  to  human  relations  just  as 
the  l‘'m])loyment  Department  has 
changed  in  its  hiring  and  firing.  To¬ 
day  our  Protection  Department 
works  very  closely  with  the  Person¬ 
nel  Division,  and  we  have  all  gained 
a  much  broader  view  of  handling 
employees. 

In  the  old  days  everyone  was 


believed  dishonest  until  jiroven  hon¬ 
est.  Today  it  is  just  the  reverse: 
everyojie  is  considered  honest  until 
actually  found  to  be  dishonest.  Our 
Protection  Department  considers  it 
just  as  much  its  duty  to  protect  the 
honest  employee  from  the  suspicion 
cast  by  a  dishonest  one.  as  it  does 
to  protect  the  i)roi)erty  of  the  store. 
We  no  longer  kce]>  it  a  secret  that 
we  have  store  detectives  and  shop])ers 
around  the  store.  ( )nr  emidoyees  are 
told  in  their  initial  training  about  this 
department ;  they  are  told  that  the 
store  must  have  a  Protection  Denart- 
ment  to  i)rotect  the  i^ropertv  of  em- 
])loyees  as  well  as  store  ])roperty,  and 
methods  of  sh(q)])ing  are  explained. 
We  also  have  more  special  officers  in 
uniform  today  which,  I  believe,  acts 
as  a  ])rcventivc  to  petty  thieving.  In 
fact  we  think  today  in  terms  of  pre¬ 
venting  by  training  and  nnderstanfl- 
ing  rather  than  making  a  record  for 
the  dei)artment  in  number  of  cases 
ap]>rehende<l.  The  accomplishment 
the  up-to-date  Protection  Depart¬ 
ment  would  brag  alxiut  today  would 
not  l)e  the  number  of  employees  ap¬ 
prehended  for  dishonesty,  hut  the 
lowest  {)ossible  .stock  shortage  and  no 
detection  of  dishonest  emjdoyees! 

store  detective  must  use  many 
methorls  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
in  a  department  where  merchandise 


is  disa])pearing  in  order  to  ])rotect 
the  hfinest  people  employed  in  that 
department.  We  had  an  instance 
several  years  ago  where  coats  were 
di.sapj)earing  from  our  coat  depart¬ 
ment.  Xot  an  emjdoyee  in  that  de¬ 
partment  was  under  suspicion,  yet 
we  knew  and  they  knew  that  some¬ 
one  was  taking  coats  from  the  de¬ 
partment  between  store  closing  and 
store  opening.  There  was  also  the 
desire  to  clear  from  suspicion  the 
night  jKirters  who  had  been  here 
many  years.  It  turned  out  to  Ik*  an 
employee  in  another  department. 
Clearing  up  this  case  was  as  much 
relief  to  the  honest  employees  as  to 
the  store.  If  such  cases  were  written 
up  in  dramatic  form,  facts  could  Ije 
greatly  (listorted,  and  that  is  what 
has  heen  done,  I  think,  in  the  article 
in  Lilwrty. 

,\s  regards  the  forced  confession, 

I  believe  this  is  as  dead  as  the  dodo 
bird !  Most  cases  of  suspicion  are 
taken  to  the  Personnel  Division  and 
questioned  in  the  i)resence  of  one  of 
their  executives,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  the  em¬ 
ployee,  he  or  she  is  always  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  .\nd  sometimes 
with  first  oflfenders.  where  it  is  a 
case  of  temptatioti  or  extreme  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances  and  not  i)lan- 
ned  theft,  the  recommendatif)n  is 
made  by  the  Protection  Dei)artmcnt 
that  they  be  given  another  chance. 

♦  *  * 

Since  I.  and  all  the  peo])le  in  my 
department,  have  been  in  the  store 
for  many  years,  and  some  of  us  have 
sold,  some  have  done  clerical  work, 
some  worked  in  delivery  as  chauf¬ 
feurs  and  delivery  helpers,  we  all  have 
the  other  fellow’s  ]K)int  of  veiw.  f)nly 
two  of  my  entire  force  entered  the 
store  directly  in  the  Protection  De¬ 
partment,  and  neither  of  the.se  women 
had  ever  worked  before  so  they  were 
trained  entirely  in  our  methods. 

I  feel  that  an  article  such  as  ap¬ 
peared  in  Liberty  casts  an  unfavor¬ 
able  light  on  store  detectives  as  well 
as  stores;  it  is  based  on  half-truths 
with  too  much  window  dressing,  and 
is  not  repre.sentative  of  Protection 
Departments  in  modern  department 
stores. 
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Your  Federal  Capital  Stock  Tax 
Return  for  1 939 

(Du*  on  or  b*for*  August  31 ) 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
Manager,  Controllers'  Congress 


NDER  the  terms  of  the  1938 
Tax  Act  a  corporation  (sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Capital  Stock  Tax) 
was  required  to  file  a  return  stating 
the  “Adjusted  Declared  Value”  with 
respect  to  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1938.  Each  third  year  thereafter 
corporations  were  privileged  to  state 
new  “Adjusted  Declared  Values”. 
During  interim  years  the  returns  re¬ 
quired  that  the  capital  stock  tax  be 
computed  upon  the  basis  of  the  “Ad¬ 
justed  Declared  Value”  of  the  de¬ 
claration  year  plus  or  minus  certain 
statutory  items  of  income,  allowable 
deficits,  changes  in  capital  and  sur¬ 
plus  accounts,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  newly  organized 
corporations  the  first  year  of  each 
three  year  period  would  constitute  a 
declaration  year. 

Where  the  “Adjusted  Declared 
Values”  in  declaration  or  other  years 
were  too  low  the  corporation  became 
subject  to  the  excess  profits  tax  as 
follows : 

6%  of  such  portion  of  the  net 
income  as  is  in  excess  of  10% 
and  not  in  excess  of  15%  of  the 
adjusted  declared  value,  and 
12%  of  such  portion  of  the  net 
income  as  is  in  excess  of  15% 
of  the  adjusted  declared  value. 

The  Capital  Stock  Tax  rate  in  the 
1938  Act  was  $1.00  per  $1000  of 
Adjusted  Declared  Value. 

The  1939  Tax  Act  contained  an 
important  amendment  to  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Stock  Tax  provisions  of  the  prior 
Act.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  cor¬ 
poration  subject  to  the  capital  stock 
tax  to  regard  the  years  ending  June 
30.  1939  and  June  30,  1940  (two  in¬ 
terim  years  under  the  1938  Act)  as 
Declaration  Years,  provided  such 
new  declarations  are  upward  revi¬ 
sions. 

Under  date  of  July  24th.  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  issued  regu¬ 
lations  (T.D.  4912)  applicable  to  the 
capital  stock  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  were 
modified  by  the  1939  Revenue  Act. 


These  regulations  clear  up  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Section  301  of  the  .^ct  and 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
proponent  of  the  Tax  Act  as  a  whole. 

Terms  of  the  Regulations 

The  following  paragraphs  are 
quoted  from  the  new  regulations. 

Article  21  (m) — “The  term  ‘de¬ 
claration  year’  means  (1)  the  first 
year  of  each  3-year  period  for  which 
a  corporation,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  is  subject  to  the  tax,  (2)  the 
capital  stock  tax  year  beginning  with 
or  within  an  income-tax  taxable 
year  within  which  bankruptcy  or  re¬ 
ceivership,  due  to  insolvency,  of  a 
domestic  corporation,  is  terminated, 
and  (3)  in  the  case  of  a  domestic 
corporation,  the  capital  stock  tax 
year  ending  June  30,  1939,  or  June 
30,  1940,  or  both,  if  the  corporation 
elects  under  section  1202(e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  added  by 
section  301,  Revenue  Act  of  1939,  to 
establish  either  or  both  of  such  years 
as  an  additional  declaration  year  or 
years.” 

Article  44  (third  paragraph)  — 
“For  any  declaration  year  (except 
for  the  limitation  as  to  an  additional 
declaration  year  established  by  an 
election  under  section  1202(e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  added  by 
section  301,  Revenue  Act  of  1939)  a 
corporation  may  exercise  unrestrict¬ 
ed  judgment  and  discretion  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  value  to  be  declared  for 
its  capital  stock ;  and  in  making  such 
declaration,  the  corporation  is  not 
bound  by  any  previous  declaration  of 
value.” 

Article  45J/2 — “New  declaration 
of  value  by  domestic  corporation  pur¬ 
suant  to  election  under  section 
1202(e)  of  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
added  by  section  301,  Revenue  Act 
of  1939. — Under  section  1202(e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  added 
by  section  301,  Revenue  Act  of  1939, 
a  domestic  corporation  may,  by  com¬ 
plying  with  certain  conditions,  es¬ 
tablish  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939, 


or  June  30,  1940,  or  both,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  declaration  year  or  years.  The 
election  applies  only  to  domestic 
corporations  required  to  report  an 
adjusted  value  for  either  or  both  of 
such  years.  The  election  can  l)e  e.x- 
ercised  only  (a)  by  filing  a  return 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  filing 
period,  or  any  authorized  extension 
thereof,  and  (b)  by  declaring  a  value 
in  such  return  in  excess  of  the  ad¬ 
justed  value  correctly  computed  un¬ 
der  section  1202(b)(1)  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  (same  as  .sec¬ 
tion  601(f)(3)  and  (4),  Revenue 
Act  of  1938). 

“In  general,  the  rules  .stated  in  ar¬ 
ticle  44,  which  relates  to  declared 
value,  are  equally  applicable  to  de¬ 
clarations  of  value  made  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  declaration  year  established  by 
an  election  under  section  1202(e), 
added  by  section  301,  Revenue  .\ct 
of  1939,  with  these  limitations;  (a) 
the  election  if  exercised  may  not  be 
changed  after  the  close  of  the  filing 
period,  or  any  authorized  extension 
thereof,  and  (b)  the  value  declared 
must  be  in  excess  of  the  adjusted 
value  for  the  year  for  which  the  new 
value  is  declared,  correctly  computed 
under  section  1202(b)  ( 1 )  of  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  (same  as  sec¬ 
tion  601(f)(3)  and  (4),  Revenue 
Act  of  1938). 

“In  the  event  the  election  is  ex¬ 
ercised,  the  return  must  include  a 
computation  of  the  adjusted  value  as 
well  as  a  statement  of  the  new  de¬ 
clared  value.  A  change  of  election 
or  of  declared  value,  if  desired,  can 
be  made  only  by  filing  an  amended 
return  before  the  expiration  of  the 
filing  period  or  authorized  extension 
thereof.  Unless  the  last  return  timely 
filed  shows  a  declared  value  exceed¬ 
ing  the  correct  adjusted  value  as  de¬ 
termined  by  audit  of  the  return,  even 
though  it  is  more  than  the  adjusted 
value  as  computed  on  the  return,  the 
purported  election  of  an  additional 
declaration  year  is  nugatory,  and  the 
correct  adjusted  value  controls. 

“If  the  year  ending  June  30, 1939, 
is  established  as  an  additional  de¬ 
claration  year,  the  value  declared  for 
that  year  will  constitute  the  base  for 
computing  the  adjusted  value  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1940.” 

The  following  illustration  may 
serve  to  make  the  regulations  clearer. 

Suppose  Corporation  \  filed  a 
capital  stock  tax  return  in  July,  1938, 
indicating  a  declared  value  of  $200,- 
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Burroughs 


To  solve  the  Hours  Problem  in  the 
office  eliminate  these  handicaps 


EXPENSIVE  BOTTLENECKS 


If  any  department  or  individual  is  obliged  to  be  inactive  when 
work  “clogs”  at  some  other  point,  the  cause  of  the  bottleneck  should  be  discovered.  A  slight 
change  in  equipment  or  routine  may  insure  a  more  even  flow  of  work. 


ANNOYING  PEAK  PERIODS 


If  sales,  purchases,  costs,  and  other  figures  are  merely  recorded 
from  day  to  day,  peaks  arise  when  employees  must  rehandle  the  figures  to  write  customers’  state* 
ments,  take  a  trial  balance,  analyze  accounts,  or  complete  statistical  reports.  Recent  machine 
developments  make  it  possible  to  iron  out  peaks  by  eliminating  costly  rehandling  of  figures. 


UNNECESSARY  DUPLICATIONS 


Duplication  of  media  or  records  in  a  separate  operation 
takes  time  and  creates  the  possibility  of  errors.  If  unproductive  intermediate  steps  are  required  to 
fit  the  work  to  the  present  machines  or  system,  investigate  “direct-to-final-results”  methods. 


NEEDLESS  OPERATIONS 


Studying  the  work  at  each  desk  may  reveal  how  a  few  short-cuts 
would  save  thousands  of  needless  operations  on  your  figuring,  form-writing  and  statistical  work. 


Burroughs  will  be  glad  to  help  you  make  a  desk-to-desk  survey  of  your  present  office 
routine.  Call  your  local  Burroughs  office,  or,  if  more  convenient,  write  direct  to— 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  6288  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT 


BOOKLET! 


For  the  executive  ceiii- 
cented  wMi  the  problem 
of  conserving  clerical 
hours,  this  new  booklet 
contains  ninny  specWc 
suggestions  fer'  re* 
odfusting  office  roulbie. 
SeWfor  your  free  copy. 
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000.  Without  the  benefit  of  the  1939 
amendment  the  corporation  would 
file  a  return  in  July,  1939,  showing  a 
capital  stock  tax  base  of  say  $225.- 
000.  after  making  the  statutory  addi¬ 
tions  and  subtractions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1939 
.\ct.  however,  it  elects  to  file  a  new 
declaration  of  $300,000,  anticipating 
a  good  year  in  1939  and  seeking  to 
minimize  or  avoid  the  excess  profits 
tax  liability.  The  e.xpected  good 
business  does  not  materialize.  In 
1940  the  cori^oration  computes  the 
adjusted  declared  value,  making  the 
statutory  adjustments  and  finds  on 
the  basis  of  the  $.300,000  declaration 
made  in  1939  that  the  adjusted  de¬ 
clared  value  would  rise  to  $325,000. 
This  it  regards  as  too  high.  Since  it 
appears  at  the  time  that  a  lower  de¬ 
claration  would  probably  avoid  lia¬ 
bility  for  excess  profits  taxes  for  the 
year  in  view  of  business  prospects. 

The  corporation  considers  going 
hack  to  the  1938  declaration.  ,$200.- 
000.  as  adjusted  for  19.39  to  $225.- 
000  (but  which  amount  was  not  de¬ 
clared').  and  further  adjusted  to 
$250,000  for  the  increa.se  for  1940. 
This,  however,  would  not  he  allowed. 

The  corporation  then  considers 
filing  a  new  declaration  in  July.  1940. 
under  the  amended  .Act.  declaring  the 
value  of  its  stock  as  $.305 .(XX)  ( an  in- 
crca.se  of  $.5(XX)  over  the  amount 
shown  in  the  previous  re])ort ).  This 
it  would  not  he  permitted  to  do :  the 
lowest  amount  which  it  could  declare 
in  the  1940  return  being  .$.3(X).(XX). 
plus  statutorv  adjustments.  $25.(XX). 
or  $325. (XX).' 

The  objectives  of  the  new  provi¬ 
sions  have  been  well  stated  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  “permit  corporations  that  have 
been  unable  to  forecast  their  profits 
accurately  to  be  relieved  of  a  large 
e.xcess-profits-tax  liability  for  the 
excess-profits-ta.x  years  ending  after 
June  30.  1939,  and  June  30,  1940.  re- 
specively.  Since  corporations  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  new  declaration  for  the 
capital-stock-tax  year  ending  June 
30.  1941.  this  will  aflford  them  relief 
from  any  hardship  ari.sing  from  an 
underestimate  of  profits  for  at  least  a 
3-year  period.” 

Recently  it  was  announced  that  a 
general  extension  of  the  time  for  fil¬ 
ing  the  1939  capital  stock  tax  return 
(form  707)  had  been  granted,  allow¬ 
ing  taxpayers  until  August  31st.  to 
file  and  pay  the  tax  due. 


M.O.R.  Highlights 

(Cotitiiiued  from  payc  23) 


their  19.37  volume.  The  highest  stock 
turn  figure,  not  only  in  the  basement 
but  in  the  whole  store,  was  achieved 
by  the  Basement  Millinery  depart¬ 
ment  with  18.4  ttirns.  which  may  be 
compared  with  11.3  for  the  main 
store  deitartment.  .  .  .  Corsets- Bras¬ 
sieres  again  grazed  its  all-time  re¬ 
cord.  outdistancing  all  <»ther  dejtart- 
ments  to  break  the  tape  with  a  cool 
10.0%  net  ])rofit.  Second  ])lace  in 
profit  percentage  went  to  Ribbons. 
7.9%.  and  third  to  Women’s  Hosiery 
with  7.0%.  ...  In  contrast  were  the 
highest  loss  departments :  Patterns 
with  15.8%.  followed  by  .\]ipliances 
with  10..3%  and  Oriental  Rugs. 
8.9%.  .  .  .  .Average  sale  during  the 
Fall  season  in  Coats  and  Suits  was 
$28..50.  retlecting  the  trend  away 
from  fur-trimmed.  higher-jtriced 
cloth  coats,  due  to  the  relatively  low 
prices  on  fur  coats. 

.A  third  and  final  stanza  of  glances 
at  M.  O.  R.  .  .  .  In  Men's  Depart¬ 
ments  workroom  costs  were  higher 
than  in  any  of  the  3  ])receding  years. 
Men's  Clothing  volume  off  14%. 
though  decline  in  Men's  Furnishings 


sales  was  only  5%.  .  .  .  Silverware 
Deitartments  itroduced  the  highest 
average  gross  sale  in  the  Small 
Wares  division :  $3.40  in  the  .Spring 
and  $3.51  in  the  Fall.  .  .  .  Total  ex¬ 
pense  of  Lamp.s- Shades.  43.5%.  was 
highest  of  all  departments  analyzed. 

.  .  .  Mechanical  Refrigeration  lost 
30'  f  in  sales  volume  and  ( )ther  Ap¬ 
pliances  20%,.  .  .  .  Draj)eries.  all 
groups  of  stores  went  into  the  red  in 
19.38.  whereas  every  one  of  them  was 
in  the  black  in  19.37. 

The  sad  vicissitude  of  things!  .A 
well-told  hi.story  is  this  M.O.R. 
which  features  figures  that  to  a  great 
degree  tell  their  own  story.  The 
wealth  of  data  is  not  intcrrujited  by 
commentary,  which  is  thoughtfully 
segregated  and  is  sufficiently  brief 
to  he  easily  digestible.  AT*s.  indubit¬ 
ably  the  current  M.O.R.  would 
gain  the  aiijiroval  of  the  critical 
Montaigne,  who  wrote;  “The  middle 
sort  of  historians  (of  which  the  most 
part  are )  spoil  all :  they  will  chew 
our  meat  for  us." 

w.  w. 


Business  in  Wartime 


adjusting  Your  Business  to 
AR  by  Leo  M.  Cherne.  Tax 
Research  Institute,  New  York; 
S6.50. 


\  XFW  s(jrt  of  business  book  re- 

*  cently  came  to  the  writer's  desk. 
It  is  a  book  on  War — but  a  business 
book  on  W  ar.  This  is  not  a  book 
that  the  “war  mongers"  would  buy 
in  orders  of  thousands  as  propagan¬ 
da  :  but  rather  it  is  one  that  would 
make  the  reader  think  of  the  business 
and  economic  horrors  of  War. 

The  iturpose  of  the  hook  is  quite 
obvious  from  its  title.  The  last  War 
probably  caught  many  businesses 
tiapping.  But  the  last  War  was 
“child’s  play"  in  comparison  to  what 
the  ne.xt  War  would  probably  l)e 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  upheaval 
it  would  cause  in  normal  business 
operations. 

The  author  has  done  some  real 
thinking.  Evidently  he  has  some 
splendid  contacts,  because  he  sets 


forth  .some  of  the  plans  which  are 
being  developed  by  our  (It)verninent. 

One  Chapter — The  Relatifmsbip 
of  War  and  Business — tells  how  War 
requirements  are  met ;  that  is.  of  the 
Planning  Division  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  which  undertakes  many  of 
the  operations  linked  with  procure¬ 
ment. 

The  Chapter  called  Procurement 
Planning  For  W  ar  makes  known 
the  tremendous  organization  the 
Government  has  set  up  in  order  to 
see  that  ample  supplies  are  forth¬ 
coming  as  needed. 

Retailers  will  be  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Chapter  on  Industrial 
Mobilization,  including  the  control 
of  transportation  and  power  and  fuel. 

Other  Chapters  make  better  than 
e.xcellent  reading.  On  the  whole,  the 
book  is  not  to  take  along  for  light, 
summer  reading,  but  it  is  one  that  the 
writer  can  recommend  to  those  who 
want  to  think  ahead.  H.  I.  K. 
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'itiKM  MACV  ANV  COMPANY SAI/ES 

with  a  Aiouis^  itdcM  corithof  hecoHxt, 


THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  SAVED! 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  executives  say,  "Care¬ 
ful  buying  is  one  of  our  most  important  ef¬ 
ficiency  savings,  and  we’re  aided  here  by  the 
many  definite  advantages  of  modern  Kardex 
Stock  Control.  The  margin  recaps  used  in 
this  system  tell  us  at  a  glance  how  any  of  our 
controlled  items  stand.  We  have  well  over  one 
hundred  thousand  items  controlled.  It’s  easy 
for  us  to  make  a  daily  check,  and  to  re-order  or 
clear  out  merchandise  on  a  planned  turnover 
basis.  We  save  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in 
maintaining  low  but  adequate  stocks,  thus  not 
tying  up  excessive  capital  and  avoiding  large 
interest  charges,  nor  do  we  require  large 
reserve  space  which  would  burden  us  with  a 
high  rent  and  building  maintenance  expense. 

"Another  saving — a  large  one  in  our  case — 
comes  from  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  Kar¬ 
dex  cards.  Each  includes  complete  current  and 
historical  information  on  an  individual  item 
to  guide  our  buyers  and  stock  clerks  covering 
a  period  of  six  months  to  two  years  as  the 
needs  require.  Yet  they’re  compact  and  easy 
to  use — thousands  can  be  kept  in  file  on  one 


desk,  posted,  and  referred  to  in  less  time  than  any  other 
type  of  record  we  have  seen.’’ 

SUMMARY  DATA  AT  A  GLANCE 

The  flexibility  of  Kardex  Stock  Control  permits  gra¬ 
phic  signaling  of  any  facts  you  require  in  daily  review. 
A  progressive  signal  may  be  moved  from  left  to  right, 
covering  the  weeks’  supply  on  hand.  Small  celluloid 
signals  of  several  colors  may  be  used  to  give  you  auto¬ 
matic  breakdowns  by  type  of  merchandise,  price, 
size,  color,  etc. 

GET  FULL  FACTS  ON  KARDEX 

When  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company  okays  a  system,  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  more  than  pays  its  own  way.  But  find 
out  now  how  much  it  can  save  for  your  business.  And 
how  similar  Kardex  systems  can  be  applied  to  help 
you  improve  sales  and  collections  in  today’s  battle 
against  rising  costs. 


Remington  Rand  Inc. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Branches  Everywhere 
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LETTERS 


PrMchinq  and  Proctica 

T HE  Bulletin  : 

AS  one  of  the  few  retailers  wlio  at¬ 
tended  the  Consumers’  Relations  Con¬ 
ference  at  Buffalo  in  June,  I  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  reaction  of 
merchants  and  advertisers  to  the  program 
of  consumers’  organizations  as  brought 
out  there. 

I  have  read  the  pages  of  the  June 
Bulletin  concerning  cosmetic  advertis¬ 
ing  very  carefully.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  elimination  of  misleading 
statements  or  those  having  definite  fraudu¬ 
lent  or  false  claims.  In  the  July  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  someone  claims  that  there 
is  more  agitation  now  about  had  adver¬ 
tising  at  a  time  when  there  is  actually 
much  less  bad  advertising. 

Certainly  no  consumer  group  or  any 
other  group  has  ever  countenanced 
fraudulent  claims,  nor  those  borderline 
cases  of  cleverly  worded  misleading 
statements.  After  listening  for  two  days 
to  the  consumers’  representatives  and 
Better  Business  Bureau  people  both  in 
formal  program  and  personal  contact  T 
feel  that  both  the  merchants  and  adver¬ 
tisers  have  missed  the  point.  The  consum¬ 
ers  do  not  have  to  argue  for  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  bad  advertising,  that  is  agreed. 
What  they  want  and  what  is  leading  them 
to  be  suspicious  of  all  advertising  are  the 
extravagant  claims  and  slick  wordings. 
They  would  like  to  catch  the  advertising 
man  and  cut  off  some  of  liis  adjectives. 

Now  to  illustrate  what  I  am  trying  to 
bring  out,  will  you  please  turn  to  the 
article  in  the  June  Bulletin  which  goes 
to  (luite  a  little  length  on  the  subject.  But 
right  in  the  middle  I  find  two  of  exactly 
the  kind  of  statements  that  have  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  so  strongly. 

On  page  40  I  read — “In  every  city,  every 
country  of  the  modern  world,  the  really 
beautiful  women  invariable  use  Elizalieth 
.\rdcn  preparations.’’ — BUNK!!  It  might 
hurt  the  cosmetic  manufacturers’  feelings 
but  many  of  the  world’s  very  beautiful 
women  use  no  such  preparations.  It 
simply  isn’t  so. 

Now  turn  to  page  48 — “The  fascinat¬ 
ing  background  of  Early  .•\merican  Old 
Spice  Toiletries  makes  them  as  exciting 
to  sell  as  they  are  to  use.’’  Sounds  lovely 
doesn’t  it?  Just  as  if  this  was  dated  from 
the  very  early  days,  Rl’T  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  “Trade  Mark  Ap¬ 
plied  For.” 

These  are  very  mild  specimens  hut  here 
they  are  right  in  the  middle  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  to  prevent  adverse  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  advertising.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  some  way  to  make  clear  to  both 
the  merchants  and  advertisers  that  elimi¬ 
nation  of  fraudulent  and  wrong  state¬ 
ments  will  not  restore  confidence  in  their 
advertising. 

In  the  Buffalo  conference  it  was  very 
clearly  brought  out  that  the  public  is  los¬ 


Letters  to  the  editors  are  aheays  welcome.  H'tth 
your  permission  they  will  be  published  here,  nith 
or  without  your  name,  as  you  wish. 


ing  this  confidence  rapidly  and  that  to 
maintain  the  effectiveness  of  consumer 
advertising,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
a  curb  on  flamboyant  language  and  those 
very,  very  clever  advertising  word  con¬ 
jurers. 

I  thought  you  would  not  mind  if  a 
humble  ob.server  sent  in  his  opinions. 

Clayton  J.  Herman 

Tolling  riio  Consumor 

The  Bulletin: 

HAVE  ju.st  read  a  newspaper  account 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund’s  re¬ 
port  on  distribution — of  which  more  later. 

I  can  speak  with  greater  frankness  if  you 
refrain  from  identifying  me  except  as  an 
executive  who  you  know  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  during  the  past  20  years  with  vari¬ 
ous  of  the  outstanding  department  stores 
of  the  country — and  with  one  of  the  two 
big  mail  order  houses,  for  that  matter. 

What  is  a  continual  source  of  ever¬ 
growing  amazement  to  me  springs  from 
the  fact  that  20  years  ago,  even  10  years 
ago,  retailing  was  to  a  large  extent  con¬ 
sidered  a  craft  for  crafty  men,  for  horse 
traders,  artful  dodgers  and  gold  brickers. 
Customers  were  not  permitted  to  come 
behind  the  counter  and  criticize  retail 
operations.  But  those  days  arc  gone.  To¬ 
day  there  are  no  trade  secrets.  Instead 
there  is  informative  lalielling,  identifica¬ 
tion  of  fabrics,  furs,  and  every  other  sort 
of  merchandise — thanks  to  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations,  muckrakers,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intrusive  regulation  of  commerce. 

Well  and  good  for  all  concerned,  this 
publicity  about  industry,  finance,  and  com¬ 
merce.  My  objection  is  that  to  half-reveal 
is  to  conceal — no  better  and  no  worse,  as 
any  bishop  or  Billy  Rose  will  testify. 
.Mas.  the  public  is  today  only  half-inform¬ 
ed  about  retailing.  Retailing,  like  hair¬ 
dressing,  poultry  farming  and  pugilism, 
has  become  a  profession.  The  country  is 
over-run  with  outspoken  “professors  of 
marketing",  so  that  such  phrases  as  “cumu¬ 
lative  markon”,  “fixed  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  costs”  ring  familiarly  in  the  ears 
of  our  school-children. 

Today  there  are  practically  no  trade 
secrets — and  practically  no  profits.  Why 
doesn’t  the  retailer  see  to  it  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  learns  not  truths,  or  half-truths, 
but  the  whole  truth?  Tell  the  consumer 
that  the  costs  of  distribution  are  revolt- 
ingly  higher  every  year,  but  that  retail 
profits  are  distressingly  lower.  Tell  her 


that  even  in  good  times  the  retailer’s  per¬ 
centage  of  profits  to  sales  is  far  out  of 
line  with  the  recorded  figures  for  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments. 

Tell  the  consumer  that  the  store’s  ever- 
increasing  expenses — principally  for  store 
labor,  and  taxes  that  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  employ  or  subsidize  labor — each 
year  gobble  up  a  greater  share  of  what 
is  no  longer  even  a  modest  violet  of  profit. 
Tell  her  that  the  department  and  specialty 
stores  of  the  country  netted  an  average 
of  1.6%  in  1935,  2.6%  in  1936,  1.6%  in 
1937,  0.3%  in  1938.  As  for  1939?— a  ludi¬ 
crous,  tragic  situation,  God  help  us!  Be¬ 
fore  we  ask  the  consumer  for  suggestions, 
let’s  see  that  she  is  given  the  facts.  Tell 
her ! 

How  tell  her?  In  a  multitude  of  ways. 
By  newspaper  ads — perhaps  carrying  the 
line:  “The  foregoing  statement  has  the 
approval  of  the  directors  of  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  .A.”  Or  enclose  in  every  package  of 
goods  sold  <ner  the  counter  a  succinctly 
told  chapter  on  retail  conditions — cogent 
facts  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper  of  post 
card  dimensions.  Talk  about  hypertro¬ 
phied  distribution  costs  and  atrophied 
profits.  That  should  put  the  consumer  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind.  “To  know  is  to 
forgive.”  Only  the  consumer — 130  mil¬ 
lion  understanding  consumers — can  help 
the  retailer  to  clamber  from  the  red  clay, 
the  Slough  of  Despond  in  which  he 
flounders. — Net  profit  3/lOths  of  !%■ 
Tell  her ! 


Which  is  Tap  Root? 

The  Bulletin: 

LEASE  refer  to  the  drawing  on  page 
16  of  the  July  issue. 

Apparently,  the  artist  was  not  versed 
in  timber  as  we  are  in  the  West.  The  tap 
root  of  the  tree  is  usually  the  strongest 
and  the  best.  In  the  drawing  “Public 
Institutions”  would  lie  the  tap  root.  1 
figure  “Employees”  are  the  strongest  root 
of  a  store  tree  and  probably  “Resources” 
would  be  second. 

Notice  the  spindly  roots — especially  the 
“Resources”  which  is  not  very  deep  in 
the  ground.  We  in  the  tall  sticks  know 
better. 

This  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  humor. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  E.  Kiernan 
Superintendent 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oregon. 
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Taking  the  “Guess”  Out  of  August  Coat  Sales 


WHEN  returns  from  tlie  (|ucs- 
tionnaire  shown  l)elow  are 
analyzed  hy  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  (ioorls  Association,  retail 
stores  will  at  last  have  a  definite 
|)ictiire  of  the  ]K)tentials  of  the  Aug¬ 
ust  coat  sale.  For  years  many  stores 
have  been  undecided  whether  the  sale 
should  he  discontinued  or  greater 
effort  jnit  into  making  it  a  metre  im- 
|tortant  sales  event.  Stores  which 


heretofore  would  have  di.scontinued 
the  .sale  have  felt  comjHdled  in  many 
cases  to  continue  it  iR'cau-se  of  com- 
Itetitive  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  information 
which  the  questionnaire  will  disclose, 
the  “guess”  element  so  long  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  event  should  Ik*  re¬ 
moved.  .\  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
was  sent  t(»  the  ha.sement  (kqKirtment. 
as  well  as  the  main  .store,  just  in  ad¬ 


vance  of  this  year’s  »event,  so  that 
thought  and  study  could  l)e  given  to 
the  .sale  while  it  is  actually  taking 
place. 

The  Ready-to-\Vear  (irouf)  of  the 
Merchandising  Divi.sion.  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  cf)l- 
lalK)rated  in  jweparing  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 


1939  August  Coat  Sale  Questionnaire 


{Fur  Trimmed  and  Untrimmed  Coats) 


ta4(ructit.MU  »u|^rung  the  questions  contained  herein  follow  as  a  separate  !»ection  H  any  ot 
questions  or  instructions  are  not  clear,  please  write  tor  further  information  It  is  suggested 
that  you  prepare  to  assemble  the  infonnation  necessary  to  answer  the  quc>tions 

PlcMC  Read  General  laaiucbooi  Before  Anewering  QueMiom 


SALES 

1  Please  state  the  duration  of  your  August  Coat  Sales.  From . t<) 

•.  What  percentalge  of  the  year's  net  sales  of  coats  did  you  obtain  during  the  entire  .\ugus^ 
Coat  Sale?  To 


SALE  REMAINDERS 


10  What  percentage  of  the  coat  purchases  made  for  the  August  Sale  were  carried  over  into 
the  Post-Sale  period  (See  Instruction  B) : 

a.  At  higher  than  Sale  Pnes?  . . . % 

h.  At  ume  price  as  during  Sale  ? 

c.  At  lower  than  Sale  Price?  — % 

TOTAL  100%  af  canr-arae 


II  What  |>ercentage  of  the  dollar  sales  (gross)  nude  during  the  August  Sale  period  was  later 
returned  or  cancelled?  . % 


1  Indicate  how  the  weeks  (not  necessarily  caicitdjr  : 
ducers.”  (See  Instruction  A). 

Rank 


lit  Week  Bcgiowng . 

2nd  Week  Beginning . 

3rd  Week  Beginning... 

4th  Week  Demnnmg.  ... 

What  proportion  of  .August  Coat  Sales  ( net ) 
%  of  Told 

Price  Lime 

1.  J. . __ . 

Amgmet  Come  Sate 
. . . % 

b.  t 

.  % 

t  t 

...  .  % 

d-l  - 

c.  t 

...  .  % 

% 

ivcks)  of  the  >ak  rank  as  ‘  Sales  pro 

Hank 

5th  Week  Beginning.  . 

etth  Week  Beginning.  . 

7th  Week  Beginning.  .  . . . 

8th  Week  B^inataf. . 


&  $ 
h.  $. 


5  State  the  Average  Gross  Sale  for — 

AU  Cots 

a.  August  Sale  Period  $ . . 

b.  September  (after  Sale  cloaca)  . . . 

c.  October  . . . 

d.  Novanber  . . . . 

e.  December  . . 

(.  January  . 


%  of  Total 
.tugnst  Cot  SoU 


TOTAL  100% 
Uninminod 


PURCHASES 

*)  a.  What  percentage  of  the  year's  coat  orders  did  you  place  for  the  August  Coal  Sale  (See 
Instruction  B) : 

( 1 )  8rJore  the  August  Coat  Sale  began ? . %  (2)  zf/tmhe  August  Coat  Sale  began? 

b.  What  percentage  of  the  year's  coat  orders /or  re^ufar  did  you  place  in : 


July  . %  t.  November  . % 

b.  .August  . rj  f  December  . ....% 

c.  September  . %  g.  January  . % 

d.  Oaober  . % 


\Vhat  percentage  of  the  total  value  at  rctaU  of  all  coats  in  the  August  Sale  rc{*resenied  coats 
taken  from  stock  i.e.,  not  (ought  specitically  for  the  1939  August  Sale? . % 


HOW  DO  MARKET  VALUES  FOR  THE  AUGUST  COAT 
SALES  COMPARE  WITH  THOSE  FOR  LATER  MONTHS? 


^  Do  you  believe  that  market  values  for  the  1939  August  Coat  Sale  were  superior  to  the  values 
obtainable  for  later  selling:  Consult  your  Merchandise  Manager  and  Buyer  in  answering. 
.  .  REMARKS  (Attach  separate  sheet  if  necessary) . 


9  justify  your  answer  to  Question  8  by  tilling  in  the  columns  below,  basing  the  figures 

on  best  selling  price  lines.  Consult  your  Merchandise  Manager  and  Buyer  in  answering. 
Costs  of  Cciii/'oraWf  Coats  Costs  of  Comparable  Coats 

1 1*' Aagast  StUtng  for  Later  SeUing  For  August  Setting  For  Later  Selimg 


additional  COMMENTS:  (Attach  separate  sheet  if  necessary) 


MARKONS  AND  MARKDOWNS 

12.  State  the  markon  percentage  taken  on  coat  shipments  received  in  the  following  periods 


( See  Instruction  C) : 

a.  June  (or  carUer)-JuIy-August  (Bought  for  August  Sale) . 

b.  July-August  (Coats  bought  for  Post-Sak  sdliag)  . . — 

c.  September  % 

d.  October  % 

e.  November  % 

f.  December  . — % 

g  January  % 


13.  a.  State  markdown  {lercentage  (excluding  usual  discounts  to  employees  and  others)  taken 

on  Coats  for  the  entire  year  as  a  percentage  of  the  year's  net  sales  of  coats : . % 

b.  State  markdown  percentage  (excluding  usual  discounts  to  empk^ees  and  others)  taken 
on  August  Sale  Coats  as  a  percentage  of  Xet  August  Coat  Sales.  Include  all  such  mark' 
downs  taken  from  inceiKion  of  Sale  to  end  of  year  covered  by  this  study : . % 


PROMOTIONAL  APPEAL 

14  Check  (x)  customer  appeals  to  promote  the  1939  August  Coat  Sale  (Consult  Sales 
Promotion  Manager): 

a.  Early  Seketkm  . 

b.  Lower  than  Fall  pnees 

( 1 )  Stated  Discounts  from  Fall  basis  . 

(2)  PredktKm  of  higher  Fall  prices  .  i 

c.  Buy  Now,  Pay  in  November,  etc.  . 

d.  Budget  Plan  . . . 

e.  Authentic  Fashion  . . . . 

f.  Other  (state  wtuch) . .  ..  . . . 

g.  Other  (slate  which) .  . — ....  . . 


OPERATING  RESULTS 


15.  Construct  an  operating  statement  for  coats  for  the  .\ugust  Coat  Sale  period  which  will 
iiKlude  the  following  percentages  (See  Instruction  D): 


a.  Cumulative  Markon  %  % 

b.  Markdown  %  to  Saks  % 

c.  Stodi  Shortage  %  to  Saks  .% 

(Cirde  if  Overage) 

d.  Workroom  Net  Costs  %  to  Saks  . % 

e.  Cash  Discounts  %  to  Saka  -  .% 

f.  Gross  Margin  %  to  Saks 

(including  Cash  Discounts)  % 

g.  New^per  Costs  %  to  Saks  ..  . . . % 

h.  Direct  Mail  Costs  %  to  Saks  .% 

i.  Sale^ieoples'  Salaries  %  to  Saks  . % 

j.  Other  Direct  Advertising  Costs  %  to  Sales . . . % 


lb.  I'lease  state  why  you  feel  your  August  Coat  Sale  was  successful  or  unsuccessful  (attach 
separate  sheet  if  necessary ) : 


17.  Ileasccheck  (x)  your  volume  classification. 

a.  Under  $1,000,000  _ _ 

b.  $1,000,000  to  $2.ooaooo  _ _ _ 

c.  $2,000,000  to  $S.OOOffX>  . 

18.  Heaae  classify  your  store  as  to  type : 

a.  Department  Store  . . . . . . . 

Specialty  Store  . . . . . 


Base  this  on  total  store's  annual  net  sales: 

d.  $5,000,000  to  $10/300,000  _ _ 

e.  tJver  $10,000,000  _ _ 


b.  Low  to  Medium . . . . . . 

Medium  to  High  . . - . . . . 

High  Price  - . . . . 
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Labeling  Responsibility  Placed  on  Mirror 
Manufacturers  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 


Trad*  PracticM  for  Radio 
Trado  Also  Roloosod 

ABELING  regulations  which 
place  the  responsibility  for  the 

informative  label  definitely  upon 
the  manufacturer  appear  in  the  trade 
practice  rules  for  the  mirror  indus¬ 
try,  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  July  19  and 
here  summarized  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division. 

Each  mirror  of  a  size  greater  than 
48  square  inches  is  required  to  he 
labeled  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
kind  of  glass  from  which  it  is  made. 
“In  making  the  above-mentioned 
disclosure  under  this  rule.”  the  rules 
state,  “labels  attached  by  manufac¬ 
turers.  or  those  first  placing  the  mir¬ 
rors  in  the  channels  of  trade,  shall 
be  attached  to  the  face  of  each  glass 
in  the  mirror  in  such  manner  as  to 
carry  through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  trade  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  or 
consumer,  thus  avoiding  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  relabeling  or  further  labeling  as 
to  the  kind  of  glass  contained  in  the 
mirror  so  long  as  such  original  label 
is  clear  and  remains  upon  the  mir¬ 
ror.” 

Removal  or  defacement  of  this 
label,  or  the  distribution  of  a  mirror 
without  a  label,  is  an  unfair  practice. 
It  is  deemed  proper  practice  for  deal¬ 
ers  to  identify  mirrors  as  plate  glass 
or  window  glass  in  invoices,  sales 
slips,  catalogs,  and  trade  ]iromotion- 
al  literature.  Where  failure  to  do  so 
results  in  deceptive  concealment  or 
other  misleading  conditions,  such 
failure  becomes  an  unfair  practice. 

For  purposes  of  identifying  the 
kind  of  glass  in  a  mirror,  the  rules 
define  plate  glass  as  transparent,  flat 
glass  with  plane  and  ]iarallel  sur¬ 
faces.  ground  and  polished  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  glass  shows  no  distor¬ 
tion  of  vision  when  objects  are 
viewed  through  it  at  any  angle.  Win¬ 
dow  glass  is  defined  as  tran.sparent. 
flat  glass,  having  glossy,  fire  finished, 
apparently  plane  and  smooth  sur¬ 
faces  not  ground  and  polished  as  in 
the  case  of  plate  glass,  but  having  a 
characteristic  waviness  of  surface 
which  is  visible  when  viewed  at  an 
acute  angle  or  in  reflected  light. 

mirror  may  not  be  represented 
as  being  copper  backed  unless  it  is 


backed  with  genuine  copper  applied 
by  the  electrolytic  process.  If  the 
copper  has  not  been  apjAied  electro- 
lytically.  any  representations  about 
the  backing  must  clearly  show  that 
it  is  not  genuine  metallic  co]q)er  elec- 
trolytically  applied. 

The  term  “plate  glass  thickness” 
may  not  be  api)lied  to  mirrors  made 
of  other  than  plate  glass. 

The  term  “sheet  glass”,  if  api)lied 
to  mirrors  made  of  window  glass, 
must  be  accompanied  by  disclosure 
of  the  fact  that  the  glass  is  window 
glass. 

False  .statements  as  to  “silver 
spoilage”  or  concerning  the  backing 
or  silvering  or  durability  of  mirrors 
are  prohibited. 

Offering  “seconds"  as  mirrors  of 
higher  grade,  representing  regular 
merchandise  as  “close  outs"  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  the  mirrors  are 
at  bargain  prices,  and  substituting 
inferior  products  fur  those  ordered, 
are  unfair  practices. 

The  rules  recommend,  but  do  not 
require,  conqdiance  with  ('ommer- 
cial  Standard  CS  27-36. 

*  *  * 

Promulgated  on  July  22.  the  trade 
imictice  rules  for  the  radio  industry 
])rohibit  advertisements  or  represen¬ 
tations  which  fal.sely  state  or  imply 
that  radio  receiving  sets — ■ 

— will  receive  distant  or  foreign 
stations  as  easily  as  local  or 
domestic  stations; 

— are  not  subject  to  interfer¬ 
ence  ; 

— will  give  world-wide  continu¬ 
ous  reception,  f)r  will  give 
such  reception  with  loud¬ 
speaker  volume,  or  regularly 
or  dependably ; 

— are  free  from  defects  or  defi¬ 
ciencies  inherent  in  the  set  or 
in  the  contemj^oraneous  state 
of  the  art  to  which  the  receiv¬ 
ing  set  is  subject,  but  which 
are  not  generally  known  to 
the  purchasing  public; 

— will  bring  in  every  station 
clearly  and  easily ; 

— will  receive  broadcasts  from 
Europe,  .A.frica.  .\sia.  or  any 
other  designated  locality ; 


— will  sift  out  noise  or  l)e  free 
from  noise; 

— will  bring  in  foreign  stations, 
police  calls,  aviation  calls, 
transmissions  from  ships  at 
sea,  amateur  stations,  etc. 
when  such  is  not  the  fact ;  or 
will  bring  in  all  such  calls 
when  the  set  will  bring  in  only 
a  .small  part  of  them. 

The  rules  also  prohibit  exaggerated 
claims  as  to  the  performance  of  a 
set  in  the  locality  in  which  it  is  ad¬ 
vertised.  represented  or  sold.  Rep-  I 
re.senting  or  imjdying  greater  ])er- 
formance  than  the  set  will  actually 
give  is  also  i)rohibited. 

Tubes:  Misrepresenting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tubes  in  a  set  is  jirohibited. 
Dummy  or  fake  tubes  which  i)cr- 
form  no  useful  function  are  not  to  be 
counted ;  nor  are  “ballast  tubes", 
dial  or  other  lanii)s.  or  other  acces¬ 
sories  iKtt  serving  the  recognized  and 
customary  function  of  a  radio  tnl)e 
in  a  receiving  set  to  be  counted 
as  tubes.  References  to  rectifier 
tubes,  and  to  tubes,  devices  or  acces¬ 
sories  which  do  not  serve  as  signal 
anqdifying  or  detecting  tubes  or 
heterodyne  oscillator  tubes,  should 
clearly  avoid  misunderstanding  or 
dece])ti()n  of  imrchasers. 

Prices:  Falsely  stating  that  a 
])rice  is  reduced  is  an  unfair  prac¬ 
tice;  it  is  also  an  unfair  practice  to 
use  fictitious  list  prices,  to  offer  a 
trade-in  allowance  as  bona  fide  when 
the  ])rice  has  been  deceptively  in¬ 
flated  to  offset  this  allowance,  and  to 
fail  to  indicate  that  an  advertised 
])rice  does  not  cover  necessary  acces¬ 
sories  or  devices. 

rile  rules  also  ])rohibit  concealing 
the  true  function  of  a  jiart  or  acces¬ 
sory  ;  rei)resenting  as  “latest"  model 
a  set  which  has  been  siqierseded  by 
a  newer  model ;  falsely  repre.senting 
that  a  product  is  sponsored  by  a  ]ier- 
son,  firm  or  organization ;  defacing, 
removing,  or  reidacing  the  brand 
name  or  name  plate  of  a  set  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  purchasing  public ;  placing 
the  chassis  of  a  set  in  the  cabinet  of 
a  different  manufacturer,  or  of  a  <lif- 
ferent  size,  type  or  model,  to  deceive 
the  purchasing  public. 

All-W'ave,  Standard  Broadcast: 

The  rules  restrict  such  terms  as  “All- 
Wave".  "World-Wave".  “World- 
W’ide  Wave",  to  sets  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  entire  spectrum  of  radio 
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frequencies  in  recognized  use,  except 
for  point-to-ix)int  transmissions 
which  are  confidential  and  illegal  for 
general  reception,  and  except  for 
radio  beacons. 

Sucli  terms  as  “Limited  All- 
Wave”.  "Limited  World-Wave”, 
"Limited  World-Wide  Wave”,  are 
restricted  to  sets  capable  of  receiving 
at  lea.st  a  continuous  spectrum  of  fre¬ 
quencies  from  540  kilocycles  to 
18.000  kilocycles.  ])rovided  such 
terms  are  immediately  accomi)anied 
by  a  conspiciums  statement  of  the 
exact  wave  bands  or  frequencies  the 
set  is  ca])able  of  consistently  receiv¬ 
ing.  h'or  e.xample : 

I.IMITKD  ALL-WAVL 

From  540  to  18.000  kilocycles 

limitf:d  world-wavl 

From  540  to  18,(XX3  Kilocvcles.  and 
From  19.000  to  23,500  Kilocycles 

Such  statements  may  take  the 
form  of  ".Ml  waves  except  .  .  l)ro- 
vided  the  words  “.Ml  waves”  are  not 
given  greater  jironiinence  than  other 
parts  of  the  statement.  For  example: 

•Ml  waves  except  for  fre(|uencies 
above  21.000  kilocycles  and 
below  540  kilocycles. 

.Ml  waves  except  .Asiatic  sta¬ 
tions. 

.Ml  waves  except  foreign  and 
domestic  fretiuencies  above 
18.000  kilocvcles  and  below 
540  kilocycles. 

The  term  “Standard  Hroadca.st”  is 
restricted  to  sets  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  consistently  a  continuous  s]iec- 
trum  of  frecjuencies  from  540  to  at 
least  1.600  kilocycles. 

Disclosure  of  the  exact  hands  of 
fre(|uencies  which  sets  are  construct¬ 
ed  to  receive  is  deemed  desirable. 
Failure  or  refusal  to  make  such  dis¬ 
closure.  in  connection  with  the  term 
"Standard  Broadcast”  or  otherwise, 
with  the  effect  of  misleading  the  ]mr- 
chasing  public,  is  an  unfair  practice. 

Truthful  use  of  “meters”  or 

megacycles”  as  the  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment.  rather  than  “kilocycles”,  is  -per¬ 
mitted. 

•Sf'iffs;  Push  Money:  The  i)ayment 
of  "jnish  money”  by  a  meml)er  of 
the  industry  to  a  dealer’s  clerks  or 
.salesj)er.sons  as  an  inducement  to 
push  the  sale  of  such  member’s  prod¬ 
ucts  over  those  of  a  competing  mem- 
her  of  the  industry,  is  prohibited 
where  it  has  the  effect  of  causing  the 


consuming  public  to  be  misled  into 
the  lielief  that  such  clerk  or  sales¬ 
person  is  free  from  any  such  special 
interest  or  influence :  restricting  the 
legitimate,  free  and  full  use  of  such 
retail  trade  outlets  for  the  distrihu- 


Merchandising  Division  Cautions 
that  Unit  Prices  Must  Be  Set  With 
Multiple  Prices  in  Mind,  However 

TTSF  of  si)ecial  multiple  iwices 
definitely  tends  to  increase  sales, 
particularly  of  <iuick-consum])tion 
items  in  daily  use.  So  \.K.l).(j..\. 
.stores  rejMirted  to  the  Merchandising 
Division  in  a  .survey  revealing  that 
ai)peal  to  the  customer’s  thrift  in¬ 
stinct  is  being  made  more  and  more 
extensively  in  such  offers  as  three 
pairs  of  35f  s«x'ks  for  $1.00  or  two 
15f  toothbrushes  for  a  (piarter. 

riie  articles  selected,  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  must  Ik*  of  .such  nature  that 
the  customer  will  need  them  in  (|uan- 
tities  and  that  it  will  he  a  conven¬ 
ience  as  well  as  a  savitig  for  her  to 
buy  more  than  one  at  a  time.  H»»siery. 
underwear,  handkerchiefs  and  other 
men’s  furnishings,  toilet  g(K)ds. 
soai)s.  towels,  notions,  children’s 
wear,  curtains,  stationery  and  gro¬ 
ceries.  were  cited  as  examples  of 
such  merchandise. 

The  item  most  fre(|uently  offered 
at  multiple  jwices  is  hosiery,  the  sur¬ 
vey  revealed.  All  stores  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  .study  offer  hosiery  at  mul¬ 
tiple  i)rices.  although  13%  do  so 
only  occasionally.  Men’s  furnish¬ 
ings  items  are  offered  at  multiple 
prices  by  6)3%  of  the  re|)orting  stores, 
and  more  than  half  of  them  use  multi¬ 
ple  prices  regularly  on  such  merchan¬ 
dise.  Handkerchiefs  are  offered  at 
multiple  prices  by  60%  of  the  stores, 
in  all  hut  one-sixth  of  them  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  i)ractice.  Underwear  is  sold  at 
multiple  prices  by  57%  of  the  stores, 
and  linens  and  domestics  in  half  of 
these  stores.  In  the  latter  items  mul¬ 
tiple  ])rices  are  offered  occasionally 
rather  than  regularly.  Toilet  goods, 
drugs  and  cosmetics  are  offered  at 
combination  prices  in  47%  of  the 
stores. 

The  levels  at  which  multi])le  ])rices 


tion  to  the  public  of  competing  prod¬ 
ucts:  substantially  lessening  compe¬ 
tition  or  unreasonably  restraining 
trade :  granting  an  illegally  discrimi¬ 
natory  service,  payment  or  price 
under  the  Robinson- 1 ’atman  .Act. 


find  the  greate.st  consumer  accep¬ 
tance.  in  the  opinion  of  the  reix)rt- 
ing  .stores,  are  the  popular  to  medium 
ranges.  Forty-.seven  ])er  cent  of  the 
stores  offer  multi])le  prices  in  the 
popular  ])rice  levels  only.  41%  of  the 
stores  offer  them  in  the  popular  and 
medium  brackets.  12%  in  the  medi¬ 
um  levels  only,  and  none  confine 
them  to  the  high  price  ranges. 

When  merchandise  has  been  re¬ 
duced  for  a  sale.  61%  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  usually  find  it  jiossible  to 
offer  a  si)ecial  multiple  ])rice.  .Stores 
often  advertise  items  in  multiples 
only  for  special  .sales,  it  was  found. 

A  trend  toward  making  greater 
use  of  multiple  prices  was  reported 
by  69%  of  the  participating  stores. 
Several  of  the  stores,  however,  were 
rather  skeptical  of  the  value  of  mul- 
lil)le  prices  and  discounted  talk  of 
a  trend  toward  the  greater  use  of  the 
device. 

An  interesting  point  was  the  view 
expressed  by  a  few  of  the  stores  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  multi¬ 
ple  price  offers  on  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise.  This  attitude 
does  not  entirely  grow  out  of  the 
narrower  margin  usually  obtained 
on  national  brands,  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  said,  one  store  stating 
definitely  that  .sales  of  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  items  are  not  affected  by 
multiple  price  offers. 

“Special  multiple  prices  are  Itest 
adapted  to  staple,  quick -consumption 
items  that  the  customer  would  nor¬ 
mally  need  in  quantity,  although  they 
have  been  in  use  with  success  for 
such  items  as  bedding  and  basement 
dresses.”  the  Division  concluded. 
“Unless  unit  prices  are  set  with  mul¬ 
tiple  prices  in  mind,  however,  mark¬ 
up  is  endangered.  But  they  bring 
increased  sales,  and  the  trend  is  to¬ 
ward.  rather  than  away  from  multi¬ 
ple  prices.  ” 


Multiple  Prices  Found  Sales  Builders 
If  Offered  on  Right  Items 
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Promotional  Media  Analyzed 


read  in 
l''xi)ense 


Newspapers  Up  Slightly: 

Windows  Jump  18% 

The  big  story  to  be 
“Analysis  of  Publicity 
for  1937-38’’,  a  study  prepared  by 
its  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
published  last  month  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  AsstK'iation.  is 
that  the  two  favored  media  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  public  into  the  store  are  the 
newspaper  and  the  disjday  window — 
and  that  display  window  ex])endi- 
tures  have  jumped  nearly  20%  in 
recent  years. 

Out  of  every  dollar  .s])ent  for  ])ro- 
motion  by  the  average  store  in  1938, 
64^  went  for  newspaper  linage,  the 
study  revealed.  This  was  on  the  level 
with  the  share  of  the  publicity  dollar 
devoted  to  new.spaper  advertising  in 
1935.  but  more  than  that  spent  for 
the  .same  jiurpose  in  1936.  Further¬ 
more.  the  average  store  spent 
of  its  publicity  dollar  for  display  in 
1938.  as  compared  with  lit*  in  1935 
and  1936,  and  10^  in  1934.  Thus, 
new.sjiaper  linage  and  display  last 
year  accounted  jointly  for  more  than 
three-fourths  of  each  jiromotional 
dollar  expended  in  the  dejiartment 
and  .specialty  store  field. 

In  comparison  with  1936  averages, 
other  items  of  jniblicity  expense 
showed  relatively  no  change  last 
year.  These  included  advertising 
payroll  at  8<^  of  the  jniblicity  dollar ; 
production  costs  at  4^*.  and  direct 
mail  at  5^^.  Miscellaneous  expense 
which  includes  billboards,  carcards, 
periodicals  and  media  other  than 
newspaper,  direct  mail  and  radio,  de¬ 
clined  to  6^. 

Letter  Writing  Week 

The  Committee  for  Promotion  of 
National  Letter  Writing  Week, 
which  is  scheduletl  for  October  1  to 
7,  announces  $510  in  cash  ])rizes  for 
window  displays  by  stationery  re¬ 
tailers,  including  department  stores, 
chain  stores,  drug  stores  and  other 
retail  establishments  of  every  sort. 
Letter  Writing  Week  is  sponsored 
by  a  score  of  leading  stationery 
manufacturers.  Details  of  the  ])ro- 
motion  can  be  obtained  fmm  Edgar 
P.  Eaton,  executive  secretary.  Paper 
Stationery  and  Tablet  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Association,  Inc.,  527  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


The  percentage  sjient  for  display 
in  1938  was  18%  over  that  in  the 
average  for  the  3  years,  1934,  ’35, 
’36.  “'I'liere  is  some  room  for  si)ecu- 
lation  whether  this  18%  rise  may  be 
attributed  to  higher  expenditures  in 
this  classification  or  decrea.sed  net 
sales  in  many  stores.”  the  report 
states.  “In  either  case  dis])lay  ap- 
j)cars  to  b.ave  won  better  apjirecia- 
tion  of  its  imi)ortance.  In  19.^8  more 
money  was  spent  for  disi)lay  or  it 
was  not  cut  in  ])roportion  to  the  de¬ 
cline  in  business.” 

Tn  analyzing  the  publicity  ex¬ 
pense  of  department  .stores  la.st  year, 
the  re])ort  alludes  to  the  “impressive 
number  of  iniblic  relations  ])rograms 
inaugurated  in  1938 — and  since.”  In 


many  stores,  it  was  found  10%  of 
the  advertising  budget  is  now  set 
aside  for  the  institutional  advertising 
that  is  part  of  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  “The  fact  is,”  the  .\nalysis 
continues,  “that  a  public  relations 
program,  long  regarded  as  a  luxury 
or  an  advertising  manager's  folly,  is 
now  widely  regarded  as  a  necessity, 
and  a  sound  dollars-and-i-ents  in¬ 
vestment.” 

The  report  breaks  down  publicity 
expenses  into  a  score  of  classifica¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  the  Controll¬ 
ers’  Congress  h'.xpense  Manual.  Per¬ 
centage  figures  are  based  on  net  sales 
and  stores  are  grouped  into  the  usual 
6  divisions,  .starting  with  those  whose 
annual  sales  are  under  S.SOO.IXT)  and 
concluding  with  the  over-20-niil- 
lions  stores. 


Time  to  Think  of  Christmas  Catalogs 


Smaller  Stores  Can  Also  Use  Them 
Effectively,  soys  Arthur  Fatt 

T^HE  National  Retail  Dry  Gocxls 

Association  .study  of  Publicity 
Expenses  for  1937-38  reveals  that 
the  average  store  spent  5%  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  on  direct  mail.  I 
believe  that  at  Christmas  time  the 
ratio  should  be  higher  because  at  that 
season  the  potential  value  of  your 
own  cu.stomer  to  the  store  is  much 
greater  than  at  other  seasons.  Let’s 
see  why. 

At  other  .seasons  of  the  year  the 
((uestions  in  ]ieople’s  minds  usually 
are:  “Shall  I  get  a  new  suit  for 
Easter?”  “Do  I  need  a  new  dre.ss?” 
“Do  I  want  an  overcoat?”  “Does the 
house  need  new  curtains?  ” 

Hut  let's  .see  if  we  can  ])eer  into 
the  mind  of  the  average  i>erson  at 
Christmas  time.  Again  we  see  ques¬ 
tion  marks,  but  the  questions  are  en¬ 
tirely  different.  One  question  now  is 
“WHAT?”  “What  shall  I  buy  for 
Tom.  Jane,  or  little  Mary?”  The 
other  (piestion  now  is  “WHP?RE?” 
“Where  shall  I  buy  this,  that  or  the 
other  thing  for  this  one.  that  one  or 
the  other  one?” 

You  must  su])])ly  the  answer  di¬ 
rectly  and  with  emphasis.  It  isn’t 
sufficient  for  your  customer  to  see 
your  ad  in  the  new.s])a])ers.  It  isn’t 
sufficient  for  you  to  have  her  think. 
“Well.  I’ll  go  down  to  Smith’s  and 
see  what  thev  have.”  She  must  be 


made  to  think  directly  and  specifical¬ 
ly  of  your  store  and  its  merchandise. 

'Po  my  mind  the  best  means  is  to 
send  her  some  message  that  will  make 
her  realize  your  interest  in  her.  I’ut 
the  message  must  be  impressive  and 
specific.  It  must  be  in  a  form  that 
.she  will  want  to  keep  and  use  as  a 
guide  throughout  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son. 

There  is  no  better  medium  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  objective  than  an 
attractive  catalog  of  Christmas  gift 
merchandise.  To  the  large  stores  this 
is  no  problem.  Some  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  catalogs  gotten  out  by  the  large 
metropolitan  stores  are  gems  of  effec¬ 
tive  direct  selling.  But  what  about 
the  smaller  stores? 

A  catalog  is  no  longer  a  problem 
to  them  either.  There  are  a  number 
of  catalogs  which  are  being  syndi¬ 
cated  yet  are  .so  designed  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  work  of  the  individual 
.store.  'Phey  are  merchandised  care¬ 
fully  so  that  every  item  they  contain 
is  the  kind  that  your  store  would  be 
likely  to  carry  anyway.  Your  own 
prices  are  imprinted  anrl  your  name 
appears  on  every  page.  The  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  in  the  cata¬ 
log  usually  represents  a  thorough 
combing  of  the  re.sources  and  a  skil¬ 
ful  selection  of  the  items  for  their 
ready  salability  and  reorder  poten¬ 
tialities. 

In  recommending  a  catalog  for 
Christmas  I  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
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parage  tlie  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  or  of  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  effective  windows  and  interior 
displays.  I'liese  arc  musts.  How¬ 
ever.  I  am  i)leading  for  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  to  your  store 
of  vour  (twn  customer  and  f)f  the 
necessity  of  sending  a  .salesman  to 
her  home  to  resell  her  on  your  store 
and  its  merchandi.se  as  well  as  to  help 
her  answer  the  all-important  (|ues- 
tion:  “What  to  huy?"’  .  .  .  and  the 
liest  of  such  salesmen.  I  believe,  is 
a  Christmas  catalog. — .Irtliur  C. 
Fait.  Fxccutiz’c  ricc-Prcsidciit.  The 
(irc\  Advertisitu!  .  Ifieiicy.  hic. 

Bemberg  Prizes 

tytWt)  ])rizes  of  one  hundred  dol- 
*  lars  each  were  awarded  hy  .Ameri¬ 
can  Hemherg  Corj^oration  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  held  at  the  .Advertising  t  luh 
to  judge  the  best  answer  to  the  (|ues- 
tion.  “What  do  you  believe  sales¬ 
people  want  to  know  about  liemherg 
rayon  ?“ 

The  winners  are:  Iv  S.  (loldman 
of  Kaufman  Dejit.  Stores.  Pittsburgh, 
and  Beatrice  AI.  Morgan  of  llimel- 
hoch  Bros.  &  Co..  Detroit.  A  merit 
prize  of  $25  was  awarded  Virginia 
Harris.  Training  Supervisor  of 
Kaufman  Dept.  Stores,  for  accurate 
and  usable  information. 

The  following  entries  received 
honorable  mention :  Airs.  Clara  H. 
Lewis.  Austin.  Texas:  Jessie  Stuart. 
Prince  School.  Boston :  Jessie  Cap¬ 
lin.  Carmel.  California:  Alollie  Ful- 
ford  of  Alaas  Brothers.  Tampa ;  and 
Airs.  Florence  Watts,  of  Alyers 
Dept.  Store,  (ireenshoro.  N.  C. 

The  contest  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Louise  Huston,  director 
of  the  Educational  Service  Bureau. 
American  Bemberg  Corporation,  and 
was  open  to  people  affiliated  with, 
or  working  in  department  stores. 

Entries  were  examine<l  on  the 
basis  of  usability  for  sales  training 
purpo.ses.  informative  facts,  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  ])resentation.  Judges  were : 
Otho  J.  Hicks  of  X.R.D.G..A..  Roger 
Wolcott.  Executive  Secretary.  Na¬ 
tional  Consumer  Retailer  Council. 
Dr.  Freda  Wanning.  Professor  of 
Textiles,  New  A'ork  University.  A. 
L.  Bras.sell.  U.  S.  Te.sting '  Co.. 
Katherine  Fisher,  Director  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  and  Laura 
Harter,  Retail  Alerchandising,  New 
York  University. 


Please! 

\want 


YOUR  CUSTOMER 
PLEADS 


CHRISTMAS  is  the  one  time  of 
the  year  when  you  don't  have  to 
ur^te  your  customer  to  buy.  She 
wants  to  buy.  She's  anxious  to  buy. 
But  what  ?  'Where  ?  And  so  you  create 
elaborate  displays  to  tempt  her.  You 
offer  all  kinds  of  special  services.  You 
run  barrages  of  newspaper  ads.  So  do 
your  competitors. 

But  you  all  talk  to  her  (some  shout) 
at  the  same  time  until  the  poor  soul 
becomes  confused  and  bewildered. 

Now  wouldn't  you  like  to  take  her 
aside  and  say  to  her  privately:  "Madam, 
here  is  a  selected  list  of  Christmas  gifts. 
Take  it  home  and  choose  the  gifts  you 
want,  leisurely  and  quietly.  Then  when 
you  come  down  to  the  store  you'll  be 
able  to  do  your  Christmas  shopping 
quickly  and  with  little  effort.” 

You  can't  talk  to  all  your  customers 
privately,  but  you  can  do  the  next  best 
thing.  .  .  .  send  the.Ti  a  Christmas 
Catalog.  We  have  just  the  one  that 
will  do  the  trick.  It’s  a  beautiful  book. 
Covers  in  full  color.  On  its  24  pages 


are  an  impressive  array  of  fast-selling 
items  attractively  illustrated,  skilfully 
merchandised. 

Put  this  Catalog  into  your  customers’ 
homes  and  it  will  work  for  you  right 
through  the  Christmas  season  just  as  it 
has  been  doing  for  so  many  good  stores 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Don’t  think  you  can’t  afford  it.  You 
can,  because  you  divide  the  costs  of 
preparation  with  80  other  good  stores. 
And  you  don’t  have  to  disarrange  your 
buying  program  when  you  use  our 
Catalog  because  it  will  fit  beautifully 
into  your  own  merchandising  scheme, 
and  every  item  can  be  imprinted  with 
your  own  price. 

Only  one  store  in  a  city  can  have  it. 
Why  not  let  your  store  be  the  one  to 
enjoy  the  PLUS  CHRISTMAS  BUSI¬ 
NESS  which  this  Catalog  can  bring. 
Send  for  full  details  now. 


THE  GREY  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY,  Inc. 

728  ir.  51st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


The  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,128W.31stSt.,Ne'wYork,N.Y. 
Phase  smd  me  full  details  abmt  your  Christmas  Catalog 
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Gable’s  Plans  to  Give  Student  Workers 
Planned  Instruction 


Carryint;;  its 
of  co¬ 
operation  witli 
schools  and  col- 
legesanother  step 
ahead,  the  Wil¬ 
liam  1*'.  (lahle 
Company  of  Al¬ 
toona.  I’a..  has 
in  ana'll  rated  a 
cour.se  of  idanned 
.Mahv  Esther  .Seebach  instruction  with¬ 
in  the  store  for 
students  taking  the  i)eriod  of  actual 
store  w(trk  generally  reciuired  hy 
schools  which  give  training  in  this 
field.  The  store  has  taken  on  as  a 
si)ecial  student  Mi.ss  Mary  Esther 
.Seehach  of  Hollidayshurg,  I’a..  who 
has  been  during  the  ])ast  .scholastic 
year  a  .student  of  department  store 
admini.stration  at  Dre.xel  Institute  of 
t  echnology.  Interviewed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  new  move.  George  P. 
Gable,  president  of  the  .store,  .said: 

“For  a  number  of  years  it  has  be¬ 
come  evident  that  the  many  earne.st 
young  men  and  women  desiring  to 
enter  the  higher  iK>sitions  in  depart¬ 
ment  .store  work  were  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  as  the  courses  <»f  the 
sch(K»ls  of  technology  retpiire  them 
t(»  make  at  least  a  three  months’ 
study,  each  year,  of  actual  depart¬ 
ment  store  work,  in  the  stores.  While 
a  numl)er  of  department  stores  have 
taken  on  such  iiersons.  yet  the  work 
was  unorganized  and  the  students 
had  to  dig  out  just  what  they  could 
with  very  little  or  no  assistance. 
We  have  decided  that  we  will  do  our 
share  in  assisting  these  students,  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  by  giving  those 
we  take  a  planned  course  of  study 
"fi’liile  in  our  stores.  .\s  far  as  we 
have  l)een  able  to  ascertain,  no  de¬ 
partment  store  has  yet  institutefl  a 
course  of  planned  instruction  coor¬ 
dinated  with,  and  complementing, 
the  regular  course  of  a  school  of 
technology.  Our  course  has  been  .so 
jilanned  that  it  will  fit  in.  with  slight 
adjustment,  with  the  courses  of  de¬ 
partment  store  work  given  at  Drexel 
In.stitute,  Massachusetts  Tech.  Pur¬ 
due.  Cornell,  and  others. 

“During  the  three  months  that 
Miss  Seehach  will  study  in  our  store, 
her  work  will  l)e  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Samuel  .\.  Hamilton,  who 


])lanned  and  carried  out  during  the 
la.st  year  the  successful  college,  and 
high  .sch(M)l  educational  coojx'ration 
work.  .She  will  have  regular  assign¬ 
ments  to  the  various  departments : 
will  Ik*  given  hooks  to  read,  and  other 
literature  hearing  on  her  course  and 
will  he  tested  freipiently.  in  order  to 
assure  that  she  is  keeping  to  the 
idanned  course  of  instruction.  I  his 
will  enable  her  to  claim  the  necessary 
credits  at  Drexel.  when  she  resumes 
work  in  the  fall. 


“It  is  our  intention  to  announce 
through  the  newspapers,  and  trade 
journals,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  for 
the  benefit  of  department  store  exe¬ 
cutives  through  the  country,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  exjieriment.  as  we  lie- 
lieve  that  it  will  he  a  big  success  and 
we  are  in  ho]K“s  that  it  will  he  taken 
np  generally  hy  the  department  store 
world.  Graduates  in  <le])artnient 
store  administration  of  the  various 
schools  of  technology  in  the  future 
should  have  a  better  grasp  of  the 
subject  than  in  the  i)ast.  when  their 
])ractical  studies  in  the  de])artinent 
stores  were  unidanned  and  unorgan¬ 
ized.” 


Trends  That  Spell  Trouble 

(Continued  from  paeje  .^2) 


riie  wage  rates  in  the  building  trades 
have  been  maintained  and  even  in¬ 
creased  since  the  dejiression  began  in 
1929.  The  costs  of  building  materials 
are  almost  as  high  as  they  were  in 
1929.  The  maintenance  of  the.se  high 
costs  has  naturally  prevented  any 
widespread  awakening  of  housing 
con. St  met  ion.  Indeed,  .so  long  as 
the.se  costs  continue  out  of  line  with 
incomes,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we 
shall  ever  .see  any  considerable  rise 
of  jirivate  building  construction 
again. 

Building  construction  may.  of 
cour.se.  he  undertaketi  hy  a  labor 
dominated  government  and  continue 
until  the  government  g(K*s  bankrupt. 
There  may  he  and  indeed  there  is 
some  building  going  on  now  due  to 
the  help  of  iniblic  homuses,  subsidies, 
or  more  jirojierly  ransoms.  'I'he  sim¬ 
ple  fact  is  that  labor  co.sts.  at  present 
hourly  wage  rates  in  the  building 
trades,  together  with  the  high  costs 
of  materials  make  private  construc¬ 
tion  economically  im])0.ssihle. 

Wage  rates  in  other  industries 
have  likewise  been  raised  to  artificial 
levels.  Hourly  wage  rates  in  the 
manufacturing  industries,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  real  intrehasing  jwwer.  have 
increased  almo.st  continuously  since 
1929  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  almost  continual  depression  of 
the  worst  kind.  The  increase  in  hour¬ 
ly  rates  in  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  country,  as  measured  in 
purchasing  jxjwer,  from  1929  to  1939. 
has  lieen  nearly  50%. 

Let  us  see  what  this  comes  down 


to.  Wages  in  this  country  are.  as 
yon  know,  higher  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  ( )nr  wage 
rates  in  this  country.  ;it  the  present 
lime,  are  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  This  means  that  .\iiieri- 
can  hourly  wage  rates  are  today  high¬ 
er  than  they  have  been  in  the  time 
of  all  recorded  history.  In  s])ite  of 
this  fact,  the  rule  or  ruin  leaders  of 
labor  are  urging  their  members  on 
to  fight  for  still  higher  wage  rates. 

The  effects  of  the  high  hourly 
wage  rates  in  this  country  on  costs 
of  i)rodnction.  on  jirices  and  sales 
and  on  employment  have  been  pre¬ 
cisely  what  you  would  ex])ect.  \\  hen 
you  raise  the  prices  of  your  gomls 
you  sell  less  f)f  them.  'I'he  demand 
for  the  product  goes  down.  So.  now 
that  we  have  the  highest  hourly  wage 
rates  the  world  has  ever  known,  we 
al.so  have  the  highest  amount  of  un¬ 
employment  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  These  two  facts  go  together. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

.\s  merchandisers  you  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  labor  co.sts  and  what  they 
do  to  co.sts  and  consec|uently  to  the 
prices  and  the  ])ossihiIities  of  sale 
of  your  prcxlucts.  .\s  merchandisers 
you  have  an  interest  in  th.e  number 
of  iK'ople  who  are  making  their  own 
living,  maintaining  their  solvency 
and  who  are  coming  to  your  stores 
with  clean  money,  money  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  their  own  brows.  You 
have  a  resjK)nsibility  for  artificial 
lal)or  co.sts,  a  re.s]K)nsibility  which 
needs  to  he  soundly  discharged. 
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Increased  Efficiency 
Increases  Profits? 


Don't  shackle  the  hands  of 
your  employees  with  routine 
tasks  ...  set  them  free  to 
earn  more  for  you  by  install¬ 
ing  the  Monarch  "SUPER- 
ADVANCED”  PIN-ON  MA¬ 
CHINE!,  the  machine  that 
handles  the  whole  pricing 
operation. 

Tickets  are  printed  in  type 
through  a  ribbon,  and  pin¬ 
ned  safely  and  securely  to 
the  merchandise.  The  sheer¬ 
est  fabrics  are  protected  by 
Super- Advanced  safeguards! 

No  more  soilage,  no  more 
damage  ...  no  more  incon¬ 
venience  due  to  ink  pads! 

Five  different  sizes  of  tickets 
are  available  with  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  want  right  on 
the  price  ticket  where  it  be¬ 
longs! 

This  machine  is  so  easy  to 
run  that  anyone  can  operate 
it  at  full  speed  with  little 
training. 

«  RITE  TODAY  FOR  DEMONS  I'RATION 
OR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory : 

218  Torrence  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch  Factory  : 

1136  Maple  Arenue  I.oa  Angelea,  Calif 

Canadian  Factory: 

^^*3  Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 

$300  -complete  with  type  and 
extra  ribbons 


Traffic  Man 
as  Profit-Maker 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

suhstantiul  hauls  between  origin  mar¬ 
ket  and  cottsuming  center  when 
motor  carrier  is  substituted  for  the 
rail  routing.  Forwarders  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  rail  and  truck  to  achieve 
better  schedules  thati  the  rail  car¬ 
riers.  rite  use  of  the  packing  ctmi- 
jtany  permits  any  store  to  vary  and 
control  its  package  shipping  betweeti 
express,  forwarder,  rail  and  motor 
carrier  according  to  the  changing 
needs  from  day  to  day.  'riirough  the 
employment  of  the  fastest  service 
compatible  with  reasonable  exiiense, 
it  is  possible  for  the  traffic  manager 
to  advance  the  day  on  which  the 
merchandise  may  be  presented  for 
sale.  This  aspect  of  the  traffic  mana¬ 
ger’s  job  is  fully  as  important,  if  not 
more  important,  than  the  savings 
possibilities  which  were  first  out¬ 
lined.  If  we  could  advance  the  de¬ 
livery  of  all  merchandise  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  by  just  one  day,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  this  earlier  delivery 
would  have  a  very  important  effect 
upon  the  sales  and  possibly  upon  the 
future  of  the  whole  enterprise.  At 
least  a  share  of  this  advantage  may  be 
obtained  through  the  jiroper  man¬ 
agement  of  any  store’s  traffic  divi¬ 
sion.  The  knowledge  of  rates  and 
routes  may  not  be  gained  in  a  day, 
but  is  the  result  of  close  application 
and  careful  study  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

And  so,  through  these  various  and 
unusual  developments  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  able  traffic  management  has 
come  into  its  own  and  today  is  an 
important  factor  in  profitable  retail 
enterprise.  Having  adorned  the  tale, 
we  may  now  point  the  moral. 

MORAL: 

If  your  store  has  sufficient  volume 
to  support  a  traffic  man  and  you  have 
none  in  your  organization,  either  hire 
or  develop  such  a  man.  If  your  store 
has  not  sufficient  volume,  write  to 
Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  asking  him  to 
outline  a  traffic  pattern  for  you. 
Through  your  membership  in  the 
Association  you  may  have  not  only 
his  able  advice  but,  in  addition,  the 
counsel  of  expert  retail  traffic  men 
who  comprise  the  membership  of  the 
'I'raffic  Group. 


MNG  UR  PR0nrS...WITH 


RAILWAY 

EXPRESS 

SPEED! 

Samples,  style  goods— stock  orders  for  all 
departments  speed  nation-wide  by  conve¬ 
nient  Railway  Express.  Here  is  a  com¬ 
plete,  dependable  shipping  service  for 
keeping  your  inventories  trim  and  fresh. 
The  economical  rates  include  receipts  and 
insurance  up  to  $50.  Shipments  are  called 
for  and  delivered  without  extra  charge  in 
all  cities  and  principal  towns.  For  3-mile- 
a-minute  deliveries  of  rush  specials  use 
super-swift  air  express  —  2500  miles 
overnight!  Just  phone  the  nearest  rail¬ 
way  EXPRESS  office  for  top-speed  service 
right  to  your  door. 

1839  ...  A  Century  of  Service  .  .  .  1939 

RAILWAS^EXPRESS 

ACBNCY  IMC. 

See  our  exhibits  at  the  two  great  Fairs! 
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NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DEMONSTRATION 

POSTERS 

Go  to  Press  Immediately ! 

Last  year's  participants  in  the  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION  urged  N.R.D.G.A.  to  prepare  a  poster  for  the  1939  event. 
The  artwork  has  just  gone  to  the  engraver! 

Order  Now !  Note  Quantity  Prices  ! 

No  Orders  Accepted  After  August  30 

Here  is  a  Poster  or  Window  Card  that  will  bring  force  to  your 
DEMONSTRATION.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  "Retailing  on  Parade" 
— one  variation  of  the  DEMONSTRATION  theme. 

13x18  Inches  -Colorful — Mounted 

Prices  are  planned  to  cover  COST  ONLY,  and  are  quoted  on  basis 
of  placing  order  for  ONE  press  run.  Order  promptly ! 

4  10  25  50  100 

for  $1.00  for  $2.25  for  $5.00  for  $9.00  for  $15 

Address  Orders,  With  Remittance,  to 
Sales  Promotion  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 
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Fashions  for  Fall 


(Continued  from  pneje  19) 


p&hMcm<£cunb 

in  Your 

Fur  Department 


(|uills  are  sliown  on  soft  s|)orts  felts 
])ierei'nj;  throuf>:h  shirred,  irref^iilar 
or  jM»inte<l  crowns.  The  angle  is  up¬ 
wards  and  tall.  O.strich  tips  deco¬ 
rate  many  velvet  hats,  cover  the 
crown  and  droo))  softly  and  grace¬ 
fully  downwards  over  the  left  ear 
and  ahno.st  tf>  the  shoulder — a  dra¬ 
matic  i)ossihility  in  lK*antifnl  har¬ 
mony  with  the  new  slim  sheath  gown. 

Se(|uins  are  used  on  nets  and 
snoods  or  on  entire  toques  for  even¬ 
ing  wear.  Tnrhans  tending  to  height 
in  front  are  also  featured. 

.Among  the  newer  tailored  types 
the  postilion  holds  fir.st  ])lace.  fol¬ 
lowed  hy  the  heret  crown  and  the 
large  sf>ft  capeline  with  ]M>inted 
crown  shown  in  fine  felts,  stitched 
velvets,  kidskin.  melusine  and  ante- 
loi)e  suede.  Furs  are  better  manipu¬ 
lated  ami  adapted  to  headwear  than 
ever  before.  Sheared  heaver,  brown 
ermine,  ruby  silver  ff)x.  mink  and 
Persian  are  shown  in  smart  jaunty 
imxlels  that  ;ire  graceful  and  distinc¬ 
tively  styled. 

Rafis 

Purses  are  very  large  and  ixrnder- 
ons  looking.  Here  tm)  fabrics  are 
1)laying  an  important  ])art.  although 
suede  and  antelope  are  rich  in  effect 
and  lend  themselves  heantifully  to 
stitching,  embroidery  and  (|uilting. 
Hold  kid  trimming  on  black  is  again 
a  fashion  highlight  .and  will  he  seen 
as  much  as  the  heavy  jewel  frames 
showai  in  the  highest  ])riced  groups. 

Shoes 

Xot  least  in  fashion  news  is  this 
re)X)rt  from  onr  Paris  corre.s^x)ndent 
on  French  heels: 

“French  heels  today  are  no  longer 
the  slim  many-inches-high  stalk  n])- 
on  which  |)erched  very  chic  little 
ladies.  The  »c«’  ‘French’  heel  in 
many  cases  is  an  inch  or  more  scpiare, 
.and  .an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
high.  The  sharj)  edges  occasionally 
cut  into  softened  sha|K's. 

“One  delightful  pair  were  of  soft 
violet  kid  laced  with  gold  and  worn 
with  a  white  organza  painted  with 
mauve  and  violet  flowers  in  a  Ixjrder 
over  ten  inches  wide.  Another  square 
l.eeled  ver.sion  was  a  pair  of  light 
blue  satin  evening  boots  of  ankle 
length  worn  with  a  very  stiff  blue 
.satin  |)eriod  gown.” 


APRIL-CUTTNER 

CORP. 

282-286  SEVENTH  AVENUE. 
N.  Y.  CITY 


When  your  furs  are  blended 
to  a  good  color  and  HOLD 
their  color,  you  HOLD  your 
customers. 

Fashion-right  NEW  Cuttner- 
Blended  Purs  attract  buyers 
and  consumers  alike  because 
of  their  smart  colors  that  give 
long  wear  and  satisfaction. 


t 


EXPERT  BLENDING 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  ON: 

•  Russian  Sable  •  Baum  Marten 
•  Fishers  •  Stone  Marten 
•  Hudson  Bay  Sable 

Originators  of  the  new 
SABLE  shade  on  KOLINSKY 
and  new  SABLE  and 
FISHER  shades  on  FITCH. 


CUTTNER  FUR 
BLENDING  CORP. 

282-286  SEVENTH  AVE 
N.  Y.  CITY 
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“Stamp  Out  Shoplifting!” 


2200  ROOMS 
WITH  EVERY  MODERN 
CONVENIENCE— 


New  York,  you  naturally  expect  every  mod¬ 
ern  convenience  in  your  room. 


So  when  we  say  that  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
guest  rooms  have  everything,  that  in  itself 
may  be  no  reason  for  your  rushing  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  us. 

However,  there’s  something  that  differ¬ 
entiates  Hotel  Pennsylvania  from  any  other! 

It  isn’t  just  convenience— though  we’re 
most  conveniently  located. 

It  isn’t  just  color— though  our  public 
rooms  reflect  the  glamour  that  is  New  York. 

It’s  something  intangible... something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  welcome  and  service  that 
makes  you,  the  guest,  feel  completely  at 
home. 

Does  that  make  enough  difference  to  stay 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania?  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  say  it  does,  and  we 
believe  you  will,  too,  after  one  vbit!  2200 
Rooms  each  with  private  bath:  Rates  from 
$3.W. 

it’s  world’s  fair  year 

—Please  Make  Your  Reservations  Ahead 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

STATLER  OPERATED  •  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  OFfica: 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


A  DOPTING  that  phrase  as  a 
^slogan,  the  Retail  Trade  Bureau 
of  the  Spokane  Chamlier  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  shoplifting  situation  in  Spo¬ 
kane  and,  last  month,  began  circu¬ 
larizing  local  stores.  The  Bureau 
feels  that  the  police  are  liest  able  to 
handle  offenders  and  counsels  mer¬ 
chants  to  refrain  from  “trying” 
shoplifting  cases  in  tlieir  own  offices, 
advi.sing  that  stores  “turn  all  offend¬ 
ers  over  to  the  police  regardless  of 
social  standing.  Publicity  given  each 
shoplifting  case  tried  in  police  or 
juvenile  courts  is  the  liest  weapon 
at  our  command.” 

On  July  14th  the  Bureau  mailed 


The  Hosiery  Market 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

taken  from  it  in  manufacture  is  fav¬ 
ored  in  some  instances.  In  others 
chemicals  are  considered  best. 

«  *  * 

A  new  stocking  is  finding  favor,  I 
am  told,  which  has  a  Bemberg  toe 
and  welt.  The  Dale  Hosiery  Co.  tells 
me  they  can  price  this  stocking  at  50 
cents  less  per  dozen  and  by  test  it  is 
proven  satisfactory. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Hoover  is  putting  out  a  new 

“Townwear”  with  an  elastic  stretch 
top  of  two  way  La-ce-lastic.  It  is  a 
3  thread,  45  gauge.  They  also  have 
a  new  45  gauge  non- run. 

★  ♦  ♦ 

Nolde  &  Horst  are  putting  pro¬ 
portioned  hose  in  all  their  price 

ranges.  They  have  a  new  knee  action 
hose. 

*  *  * 

Gotham  is  putting  out  a  new  knee 
action  stocking.  They  are  not  push¬ 
ing  it  but  believe  there  is  a  place  in 
the  line  for  it. 

*  *  ♦ 

College  promotions  are  giving 
place  to  the  knee  length  wool  and 
lisle  hose.  They  arc  recommended 
also  for  the  sjxjrts  minded  woman. 
In  Xew  York  machine  knit  hose  of 
this  sort  is  retailing  from  $1.50  to 
$1.95.  Brown  Durrell  Co.  have  a  6 
thread  mercerized  cotton  in  simu¬ 
lated  hand  knit  cable  stitch.  The  top 
is  a  straight  1  by  1  rib  with  lastex 


to  merchants  the  first  of  a  series  of 
circulars,  with  the  request  that  it  be 
posted  prominently.  Because  in  so 
many  stores  even  veteran  sales  clerks 
are  ignorant  of  the  technique  of  store 
protection,  that  first  Spokane  liul- 
letin  is  here  reproduced  in  full : 

Stamp  Out  Shoplifting! 

Recommendations  of  Retail  Trade 

Bureau,  Spokane  Chamber  of 

Commerce 

I.  .Advise  your  employees  of  our 
Retail  Trade  Bureau’s  attempt 
to  stop  shoplifting  and  instruct 
all  employees  to  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  shoplifters  and  also 
instruct  your  employees  of  the 
proper  procedure  to  follow 
when  apprehending  shoplift¬ 
ers. 

I I.  Be  sure  to  make  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  the  merchandise  is  on  the 
person  of  the  suspected  shop¬ 
lifter  and  that  the  suspect  is  not 
apprehended  inside  the  store. 

III.  .\11  shoplifters  apprehended 
should  immediately  be  turned 
over  to  the  police  department 
for  action. 

IV.  Make  every  effort  to  give  pul)- 
licity  in  local  papers  to  all  shop¬ 
lifting  cases  tried  in  police  or 
juvenile  courts. 

V’.  Any  merchant  detecting  a 
shoplifter  in  his  store  should 
follow  the  shoplifter  to  what¬ 
ever  other  store  he  may  go  in¬ 
to  and  inform  the  other  store 
management  of  the  shoplifter’s 
presence. 


knitted  in.  and  is  1  to  1  inches. 
Retails  at  $1.95. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  offering  this  month  in  a  cata¬ 
log  by  a  Chicago  mail  order  hrmse 
of  Nylon-toed  stockings  created 
much  discussion  in  the  hosiery  mar¬ 
ket.  Your  reporter  scoured  the  mar¬ 
ket  from  top  to  bottom  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  find  the  mill  which  made 
the  hosiery — ^to  no  avail.  .■\t  the  New 
York  office  of  Du  Pont,  the  maker  of 
Nylon,  no  statement  on  the  subject 
could  be  obtained.  It  was  learned, 
however,  that  there  is  at  present  no 
production  of  Nylon  for  hosiery  re¬ 
tailing  and  is  not  likely  to  be  until 
1940. 
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